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A Japanese View of Rotary 


By 8. Sheba 


Member, Rotary Club of Tokyo 


DDRESSING fellow Rotarians by their first 
names is a common practice in North America. There, 
Mr. James Winter may be “Jim” and Mr. William Sum- 
mer becomes “Bill.” 

We Rotarians of Japan are told that calling a man by 
his first name or a nickname is a Western custom based 
upon a desire to be friendly, yet it does seem a bit extraor- 
dinary to us. We lay great stress on courtesy and cere- 
mony. Most Japanese would consider addressing a man 
by his nickname as somewhat coarse and of questionable 
taste. 

Nevertheless, as we understand the philosophical and 
psychological bases of Rotary, we realize the important 
role in the movement played by fellowship. And in cul- 
tivating fellowship, informality has a legitimate place. 

One cannot feel at home when he is donning a dress 
coat or a uniform; he must change his garment as the 
occasion demands. So with manners. One cannot hope 
to form an intimate friendship with others by being too 
formal. 

Confucius, it is true, taught politeness and courtesy. But 
he also said: “Keep a person afar from you through 
obeisance.” Surely good fellowship is far more important 
than ceremonious etiquette. One is like 
coarse box; the other, a brick in a lacquered case. 

It is in a Rotary Club that we are enabled to cast aside 


a jewel in a 


the artificial barriers to fellowship. No matter where one 
travels, one finds a friendly atmosphere prevailing among 
Rotarians. Rotarians can fraternize without ceremony or 
slightest reference to nationality or creed. The Rotary 
badge is an international passport, a hundredfold more 
useful than a government passport. It is 


note of friendship which is negotiable anywhere and at 


a promissory 


all times. 

I like to think of a Rotary Club as a piece of brocade, 
rich with varied colors as personalities are, yet harmoni- 
ous withal. Attendance at weekly meetings is the warp, 
the vocational classification scheme is the woof of the fab- 
ric. And individual members are the weavers. 

Rotary’s stress constantly comes back to the individual. 
A Club is but the sum of-its members. It behooves us, 
as Rotarians, not only to select for new members men 
of intrinsic quality, but ourselves to be ever alert to ex- 
press in action the ideals of the movement. Rotary should 
not be taught by empty words; it must be sought through 
good deeds. 

“But what,” we Rotarians of Japan often are asked, 
“does Rotary stand for?” In our language, it is not easy 
to translate the concept of Service. Very often I respond 
to such a query with an ancient proverb, drawn from the 





In Nippon, as in other lands, a 
fresh emphasis on fellowship is 
opening the way for expression 


in deeds ot the ideal of service. 


In Japanese it looks 
like this (below); translated into English, it would read 
What we do for self does little for self 


anonymous wisdom of our race. 


W hat we do for others does much foi 
So expressed, the idea is understood by the Japanese 


They 





may be surprised by the in 
formal customs of Rotarians from ove 

seas, but once the barrier of 
ance has been penetrated, they delig| 


in being of service to overseas R 
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ans who visit our islands. For does 
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OUI people that, In some cases, it ha 
become nothing more than ceremony? 

When the Rotary ideal becomes clearly understoo 
becomes natural to transte1 it to one’s vocation. 
very organization grows out of vocational distin 
and a premise of its philosophy is that one should 
his profession by recognizing his responsibility to it To 
the Japanese Rotarian, this is both log i 
And here again our Japanese customs reinforce the R 
tary idea, for we have long recognized the wort 
all useful occupations. 

The honor of an occupation, we say, correspond 
character of a person engaged in it. A business 
fession may command the esteem of the comm 
dS a hous 


may become infamous, just 


with its master. An honest man uplifts 
profession, a false and taithless man disgt ices it ADO! 


sacred, but men may detile it. 


.; high ethical standards based on “Service above 


self” must not stop with our vocational relationship 
Logic drives us to apply them to all phases of our ex 
ence. Just as within a Club we learn to see th 

point of our neighbor across the table, so as we grow i1 
Rotary we come to understand our neighbor across th 
seas. Knowing him, we begin to appreciate his char 


acter, his psychology, his response to his stresses ana 
strains that bear heavily upon him. 

The East is East and the West is West, but the twai 
shall ever meet in perfect understanding—when the vw 
is paved by fellowship. Rotary, as often has been said, 
brought no new philosophical concept to the world, but 
has given us a practical technique for realizing those an 
cient truths that shall someday bring understanding, 


goodwill, and peace among men and nations. 
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is a Dark Age Ahead? 


By Admiral Richard E. Byrd 


O greater task lies before men than the organiza- 
tion of peace, Everyone gives lip service to peace. But 
we must do more. We must organize for peace. 

An authority on disarmament has said, “If men do not 
deliberately walk toward peace, they will drift into war.” 

I am so thoroughly convinced of this that I have 
resolved to devote most of the remainder of my life 
to efforts toward peace. My conviction and _ resolve 
resulted from a personal experience which could not be 
repeated by many individuals: which came to me, in- 
deed, during my vigil in the shadow of the South Pole 


under circumstances that greatly fortified my faith. 


I have not wanted to talk of my more personal experi- 
ence down there, and I do so now only because it was 
a combination of unforeseen circumstances that closed in 
on me at Advance Base (oil fumes escaping in my 
snow-buried dwelling, causing physical weakness) that 
brought about the crystallization of plans which had long 
been in my mind. 1 quote from my diary: 

“I find that I must take charge of my mind or it will 
take charge of me. One of my diversions is to try to get 
an unprejudiced mental picture of civilization. The dis- 
tance and detachment of this place seem to soften some 
human follies. Others take on added significance. But 
from here the great folly of all follies is the amazing 
attitude of civilized nations toward each other. It seems 
a great madness. If this attitude is not changed, I don’t 
see how our civilization, as we know it, will survive. I 
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wonder if it is possible that the infinite diversions of civi- 
lization act as a narcotic to dull the mind of the human 
race to its danger? 

“Fear, antagonism, and reprisals seem to be the rule 
among nations which, in their conduct toward each 
other, are I believe 20,000 years behind the individual 
civilized citizen in his conduct toward his neighbor. In 
fact, international relations are often highly primitive. 

“The well-being of a nation depends upon the well- 
being of its neighbor nations and fair and friendly trade 
relations with those nations. 

“Therefore it appears to me that if a citizen desires 
reasonable prosperity and well-being for his family and 
his fellow citizens, he should strive for friendly under- 
standing within the family of nations. That seems the 
loyal and efficient thing to do for his country. I feel this 
so keenly that if I survive this ordeal I shall devote what 
is left of my life largely to trying to help further the 
friendship of my country with other nations . . .” 

Rotary International in its Fourth Object has declared 
for “international understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business and professional 


“Even aviation, which was a gift 
Pie . . has been perverted to uses 
A that were never dreamed of...” 
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Illustrations by S. ]. Woolf 
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lo declare LOT peace 


men united in the ideal of service.” 


is good. To work for it, of course, is better 


Can we, as individuals, do more than make an earnest 
declaration of Our CONVICTIE ns? [ th nk we can. i 
lieve, indeed, that organization for peace is far mor 
individual matter than we have thought. Many of 
have said, in effect, “We will urge those in control of 
the government to do something abou peace.” Wh 
statesmen and other leaders try, and do not 
ceed very well, or perhaps even do not seem 1 
hard, we shrug and say, “We | did 

Did we? What zs our part? 

I want to say something about that later. | 
for a moment realistically at the world situati Whe 
I left for Antarctica, civilization was in th v ol 
depression, the inevitable re sult ol that col il madne ; 
the World War. Two years later I returned t vorld 
again threatened with war. The great less id not 
been learned. I found a growing mass fear. Nations 


everywhere had been swept by a nightmare, 
resulting terror they were arming to the teeth against th 
day when the nightmare would come true. 

With so many opportun 


lari S§ ol 


This seemed unthinkable. 
ties for our new science to push out the bounc 
the unknown and build a fairer and better life for human 
beings, I came back to see our technological knowledg 
being used to prepare a cataclysm which must bring to 
final ruin all that we have achieved in the last thre: 
hundred years. Even aviation, which was a gift, 
presumably, that would tie us together as members 


of the human race in knowledge, understanding, 


a» and friendship, has been perverted to uses that 











never were dreamed of. The threat of the airplane, which 
makes possible the extension of warfare to every city and 
hamlet of the world, has been one of the main causes of 
the present universal nightmare. The fear of wings over 
the world is helping to drive us deeper and deeper into 
international insanity. 

What is the use of new inventions and new knowledge 
if they lead us only to 
another Dark Age? 
Surely there must be 





some way out of this 
dread blind alley into 
which we have driv- 
en ourselves. 

faith that 
us, of our 


I have 


many of 





own free wills, choose 
this road leading to 


anarchy. All men 
want freedom. This 
common desire 


should be a bond of 


union, for war. al- 
Ways destroys more 
freedom than it cre- 
We drift 


feel, not so 


ates. into 
war, ] 
much because the ma- 
jority of us wish it, 
but rather because we 
are the victims of 

mass hysteria and helplessness. Need we be utterly help- 
less? Can we, as individuals, do something materially 
to check the drift? 

I think so. The first step, I believe, is to inform our- 
selves and our children as to what is involved in the 
choices to be made. 

Take just one of the questions of peace: disarmament. 
How much does the man in the street know about it? 
It has seemed to many people that if the nations would 
only stop the mad race toward larger armies and navies, 
bigger guns, faster airplanes, deadlier bombs, the danger 
of war would largely disappear. There certainly is much 
truth in this view. But is that alone enough? And what 
ts disarmament? Is it signing limitations agreements? 
Is it dismantling factories engaged in making guns and 
battleships? Does it include also the dismantling of 
those peaceful automobile-parts factories and sewing- 
machine factories which in a few weeks, if necessary, 
can be converted into deadly munitions plants? 

The point is that disarmament, just one of the ques- 
tions concerning peace, is not as simple as it sounds. 
We need to inform ourselves about it, as we need to 
inform ourselves about all the problems of peace. To 
promote peace, we must know what peace means. That, 
I think, is the first step. 

A second step, perhaps, is to study war and violence 
as institutions, and to reach conclusions about them. Is 
violence effective? Is war an efficient method of settling 





“The first step, 1 believe, is to inform ourselves and our chil- 
dren as to what is involved in the choices to be made.” 
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disputes? Disregarding ethical considerations, blood- 
shed, ruined lives, biological consequences, and the like, 
does war do the immediate job of settling international 
disputes? 

Some say “Yes.” There are convinced advocates of war. 
We ought to understand their arguments and point of 
view. “To prepare for peace,” says Captain B. H. Lid 
dell Hart, the British write: 
on military subjects, “you 
must understand war.” The 
case for peace is not estab- 
lished by saying that peace is 
desirable. Nor is the 
against war made by sighs 
and shudders. 

War is horrible, ghastly 
No one denies that. 
vast sums, loads down present 
and future generations with 
intolerable taxes. But when 
the rip tide of war feeling is 
flowing strong, shudders and 
all other considerations are 
easily overborne by what seem 
to be all-powerful, undeniable 
national needs. 

We think in sober moments 
that we must avoid war at all 
costs; yet when the 
comes, in our excitement the 
greater imperative seems to 
be to save our country against what apparently threatens 
it. Perhaps we can fortify ourselves against this by calm 
logic before the war clouds arise. Perhaps we can con- 
vince ourselves, and then others, that war does not settle 
problems and difficulties—if indeed it does not; that, in- 
stead, it creates new problems, intensifies difficulties, 
breeds resentments in the vanquished, who, resolving to 
have their own back, steel themselves by sacrifice to gain 
strength to fight again. So that the victor must make 
equal sacrifices to keep his hollow victory. 

The world has witnessed all this afresh in these last 
years, has it not? But have we, as individuals, learned 
it?—has it sunk deeply into our consciousness ?—have we 
arrived at matured convictions on the subject >—have we 
considered what attitude we should and could take in 
the event of another war? 

There are diversities of opinion, too, about which we 
must inform ourselves. Military men argue that the 
virtues developed in war are necessary to the human 
race and can be developed only in war or preparation 
for war. On the other hand, the famous physiologist, 
Dr. Walter B. Cannon, says: “In many respects strenu- 
ous athletic rivalries present, better than modern mili- 
tary service, the conditions for which the militarists 
argue, the conditions for which the body spontaneously 
prepares when the passion for fighting prevails.” 

A third step individuals can take, perhaps, is to in- 
form themselves as to what is really necessary for peace. 


case 


It costs 


hour 
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Can nations live side by side in amity? We know, of 
course, that they can. The classic instance is Canada and 
the United States, two countries having the longest com- 
mon frontier of any nations—without one mile of that 
frontier fortified—and not in a century and a quarter 
has there been war, or the serious threat of war. The 
countries of the Scandinavian peninsula, also, have not 
known war for more than a century. We need to study 
such instances in order to discover the lessons they teach. 

The final thing, of course, after having informed our- 
selves, is to take positive action toward the realization 
of our beliefs. I hold with the author (Miss M. P. Fol- 
lett) of that very interesting book, Creative Experience, 
that “we may wish to abolish conflict but we cannot get 
rid of diversity.” I hold with Mr. Walter Lippman that 
“any real program of peace must rest on the premise that 
there will be causes of disputes as long as we can foresee, 
and that those disputes have to be decided, and that a 
way of deciding them must be found which is not war.” 

Of the “way,” I am not so sure—nor am I sure that 
any one way is the only way. Perhaps 
what we chiefly need is a new spirit in 
world affairs—a spirit of tolerance. Per- 
haps, too, more emphasis on the spir- 
itual, less on the material. 1 am sym- 
pathetic at least to Mr. Norman An- 
gell’s idea of collective defense which, 
he declares, “means any method by 
which the general or collective power 
of civilized nations . . . shall stand for 
the defense of each member of the com- 
munity of states by resisting in common 
the warmaker.” 

I would not want to close my mind 
to any proposal honestly and compe- 
tently made with the purpose of fur- 
thering peace. I am impressed, for in- 
stance, by much that the advocates of 
nonviolent resistance say, because that 
program does not leave the question of 
war or peace to a handful of leaders, 
but (in the words of one of them) in- 
sists that “every single individual of 
every race, nation, occupation, and all 
ages above infancy, can do something 
real and immediate and continuous for 
the cause of peace.” 

These are thoughts in mind. It is easy, 
with little knowledge, to be dogmatic. 
That is a danger. Peace, when it comes, 
will no doubt come through the meet- 
ing and agreement of many minds 
which among themselves possess diverse 
views on most subjects—and even on 
methods of attaining this objective. 
One long-time student 
of peace, however, says 
that the movement “is 
strong enough to have 








a chance of success, not in the remote future, but now.” 

For my part, I am sufficiently optimistic to believe that 
if the men of goodwill living in the nations which were 
under arms in 1914-18 were to demand it, a six-month 
moratorium on war would be declared by their Govern 
ments. This proposal, which has the support of Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler of the Carnegie Endowment to 
International Peace, is offered as both a desirable and 
practical measure. 

Such an armistice for six months would, above all, give 
us time to think. And those who always pay tor wars 
in blood and treasure could reflect on this indubitabl« 
fact: that nations of the world are like so many families 
crowded into a wooden apartment house, that if one 
starts a fire all are imperilled. Meanwhile, statesmen 
would be encouraged by mounting public opinion to 
meet in friendly conferences. Unharassed by the pres 
sure of emergency, they could adjust conflicting interests 


and reduce those tensions which, unless they are checked, 


will throw civilization itself into a new Dark Age 


The author in the garb of the Far South, 
where he promised himself to devote the 
remainder of his life to work for peace. 
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Should We Abolish Bridge? 


The debate-of-the-month—set in 


<n | 
Yessir ¢ a blither key than usual, but on 


b an issue that oft ruffs domestic 
Urges Silas Bent wi 
tranguility and trumps slumber. 


Author and Iconoclast Extraordinary 





N THE United States some 20 million persons, ac- QW, 

cording to an official of the American Bridge League, play Ly YI 
contract bridge. An unofficial estimate for the whole world Gj) 
is but 30 millions. Nearly one-sixth of my fellow citizens, 


then, is habituated to a pastime which seems to me fre- 





























quently vindictive and sometimes vicious. Its mere pop- 
ularity makes it vulgar in one meaning of that word, 
and I think it vulgar in other ways. That homicide has 
occurred at the bridge table surely need surprise no one. 

Let me confess at the outset that I am a bridge addict. 
I am virtually illiterate, however, never having read a 
book about the game, even though a volume on psychic 
bidding was once presented to me. My 
acquaintance with trick values, “ap- 
proach-forcing,” the pitfalls of no-trump, 
the conventions and the various “systems” 
has come by word of mouth or by pain- 
ful experience at the card table. It may 
be argued, therefore, that I am not a fair judge. 

To offset that argument, let me present on behalf of 
the sport such merits as I can discern in it. In its in- 
dustrial aspect there is a good deal to be said for it. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of teachers of the craft earn a liveli- 
hood, either wholly or in part, but it is impossible to 
obtain any fair estimate because a large number com- 
municate their cunning to amateurs or backward players 
as an avocation, “out of hours.” (Radio employs less 
than 175,000 workers in its factories, although 84 millions 
of our people are said to listen to it.) Some 4,000 in- 
structors licensed by Ely Culbertson, reputed to 
be the greatest bridge intellect in history, are 
said to pay him $15 each for a diploma and $10 
in yearly dues, thus fattening an annual income 
said to be half a million dollars. I have heard 
those figures disputed, but Mr. Culbertson is 
the chief captain of this industry. 

Contract bridge has given an immense impetus 
to the manufacture of score pads, bridge furni- 
ture, trophies, prizes, books. 

Even the beautician has profited. Bridge has 
made the player, man or woman, finger-con- 


yy 


scious as never before, and has multiplied mani- 
cures. Where will one see so many scarlet 
fingernails as at the bridge table? In many 
correlative ways, contract bridge has increased  J[/lustrations by 
the possibilities of reémployment and has im- Ray Inman 
proved business. It deserves to rank with air-con- 
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ditioning as an important and noteworthy new industry. 

As an industry, then, rather than as a diversion, con- 
tract bridge has won its spurs. I recall that Edgar Allan 
Poe, in The Murders tn the Rue Morgue, spoke of whist, 
crandfather of contract, as an encouragement of certain 






It surely need surprise no one that 
homicide has occurred at bridge tables. 


1] 


intuitive and deductive processes. “From the mannet 
of gathering up a trick,” he wrote of the player, “he 
judges whether the person taking it can make anothe: 
in the same suit. He may recognize what is played as 
a feint by the air with which it is thrown upon the table 
A casual or inadvertent 
word, the variation of face as 
the play progresses—embat 
rassment, hesitation, eagel 
ness, trepidation—all affor 
indications of the true state 
of affairs.” Poe wrote of 
whist, that is, as though it in 
culcated some of the virtues 


of draw poker. I venture to 





say that Grandchild Bridge 
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does nothing of the sort. 
Contract bridge players 
make certain mathematical calculations to determine 
what hands the other players hold, and they use t! 
psychic bid much as the poker player uses the bluff; and 
they must be capable of at least as much concentration as 
the poker player. But as to the analytical processes which 
Poe described, players are mostly innocent of them. 
Draw poker, now, affords a form of moral discipline. 
The man who turns away from the fair face of a pair 
of sevens, when a jack-pot has been opened, exercises an 
admirable self-restraint. The man who cannot be bullied 
into laying down a high hand has the stuff of heroes 
But I do not find these character-building tests opera 
tive at the contract bridge table. To the contrary, I find 
a docile obedience to conventions, a lack ol that dar ny 
and initiative which poker encourages, and a tendency 
to displays of ill-ttemper, both with partners and op 
ponents, such as never disgraced, so far as I know, any 
poker game. If there were card “sharks” and cheats at 
the poker table, we may find them also at the bridge 
table. And if in the days of the wild and woolly West 
there were occasional poker killings, we find those today 
also. Of the two pastimes, poker, which has been much 
the more berated by the clergy and the Godfearing gen 
erally, seems to me much the more meritorious 
Yet poker never became a national institution such as 
contract bridge is today. One never heard of poker 
tournaments, and the daily press did not make a practice 
of devoting a department to the game, giving much more 
space to it than to the weather and almost as much as to 
editorials. The overpressagented match between the Cul 
bertsons and Sidney Lenz with Oswald Jacoby got mor« 
newspaper space than any other single event since the 
Hall-Mills murder case and the Lindbergh kidnaping; 
and lam tempted to classify it with them as crime news. 
Culbertson has boasted that he popularized contra 
bridge and his books by appealing to the sex instinct and 
to fear. Despite his boasts about his intellectual heft he 
has never, so far as I can find, tried to advance the gam 
as improving the mind, the faculties of concentration and 
deduction, or the character. Sex and fear, all of us will 


agree, are not among the noblest qualities to which to ap 
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12 
peal in the promotion of any enterprise, whether of 
amusement or industry. 

Professor Josephine Rathbone of Columbia University 
has pointed out the unhealthful effects of prolonged and 
frequent bridge playing. Sitting with the shoulders 
hunched, tensely and stiffly, with the head seldom mov- 
ing freely, usually in a smoke-laden atmosphere, for 
hours at a stretch, obviously is not conducive to the best 
physical results. Professor Rathbone believes it super- 
induces, in some cases, organic heart trouble. An 
acquaintance of mine, who is subject to angina pectoris 
—not caused, let me hasten to say, by playing cards— 
was forbidden for a long period by his physician to play 
contract bridge, and even now is permitted to play only 
a few rubbers in an evening. 


i. IS true enough that there have been some notable 
figures in the bridge world who have lived to ripe old 
age. Some of them are still living, and it must not be sup- 
posed that Professor Rathbone meant to consign all the 
victims of the game to an early grave. 

But her strictures seem to me well grounded in the 
main. The effect of this game on blood spressure and 
the heart must be obvious, for it is even more exciting 
than poker, almost as exciting as alcohol when taken as 
a beverage. Some of my friends have told me that they 
cannot get to sleep after a hard bout at bridge. 

Aside from these deleterious factors, bridge is vulgar, 
I repeat, because it puts a positive damper on conversa- 
tion, one of the amenities hard put to it for survival in 
the United States even without this handicap; and be- 
cause it is unsportsmanlike. The man who has bid and 
made a game in a minor suit unblushingly and as a mat- 
ter of course rubs it in on opponents who had the cards 
for a game declaration in a major suit. The player who 
has achieved a slam is so filled with self-aggrandizement 
that his boasts continue, between hands, for perhaps half 
an hour. The diversion is vulgar because it kills time 
which might better be devoted to a good magazine or a 
good book or good music, and in other ways is inimical 
to the graces of life. 

And it is vindictive, if for no other reason, because such 
devices as the “squeeze” and the “end play” are related 
in their nature to the rack and the thumbscrew. Com- 
petition is a form of warfare, which by militarists may 
be regarded as good sport, but which is manslaughter in 
one of its cruelest forms; and nowhere is the spirit of 
devastating competition more 
fiercely aroused than in contract 
bridge. Husbands and wives quar- 
rel, families are sundered, because 
of mistaken bidding or the fall of 
the cards. The fact that a king is 
on the wrong side of the board, 
and that a finesse therefore fails, 
may precipitate a tempest. The 
fact that a good card was not em- 
ployed by the declarer to slough 
the last of a losing suit may bring 
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ignominy, and even more disastrous results, upon him. 

When the Four Aces, by common consent the best 
bridge players in the United States, excommunicated 
Michael T. Gottlieb from their sacred company and from 
their leadership, the taree who combined against him 
adopted much the air of a Nero throwing a gladiator to 
the lions. These four had been as inseparable as the 
Musketeers in Dumas’ immortal story. They had de. 
veloped their own bidding system and had published a 
book together. But the Athos of their group ventured 
to develop “certain unsound bidding theories,” so that 
Porthos, Aramis and D’Artagnan combined to depose 
him; and they did it with the severity of a Soviet casting 
a Bukharin into outer darkness. Such is the kindliness 
and goodwill inspired by bridge. 

Contract bridge has introduced to the language a new 
terminology and a new slang. It has popularized at least 
one German word, kibitzer. The kibitzer illustrates 
afresh the predilection of the American public for what 
has been called “spectatoritis,” a disease of looking on 
instead of participating in events. 

At most major bridge tournaments the doors are locked 
against these creatures, each team plays in a separate 
room amid a sepulchral silence, broken only in low- 
spoken bids and responses, and the god of chance operates 
in privacy. But at the Asbury Park convention last Sum 
mer, when seven national titles were to be decided, an. 
nouncements were broadcast through a loud-speaker, all 
the players in action assembled in one hall, boisterous 
conversation was heard on every side, and the kibitzer 
was in his glory. The occasion monopolized as much 
public attention as a disastrous concurrent drouth in the 
Midwest, and more interest than the Presidential cam- 
paign then getting into its stride. 

Now, it must be admitted that there is a certain same- 
ness about a long-continued drouth, and an iteration in 
reports from the stricken areas, varied only when new 
measures of relief are proposed, whereas there are more 
than 600 billion possible bridge hands in every deck of 
cards, affording an almost inconceivable diversity. And 
it must be admitted that the game of politics is so in- 
tricate that the average citizen has much less chance of 
learning its ins and outs than*he has of mastering the 
one-over-one system of bidding. 

One reason we have so many absentees from the polls 
and so little intensity of interest in campaigns is that the 
novice, unable .o understand the complexities of politics, 
usually lets the bosses take the reins. Yet these are no 
reasons for arguing that contract bridge 1s 
more important to the public than the drouth 
which touches the pocketbook and should 
touch the sympathy of every one of us; or 
that it is better entitled to public interest than 
politics, which is the lifeblood of a republic. 

The truth is that contract bridge, as I see 
it, has brought a distortion of values and a 
maladjustment of the national life which 
needs to be remedied. Our best hope, I think, 
is that the fad will cure itself, or kill itself. 
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Should We 
Abolish Bridge? 





O = Never! 
Says 


Clinton BP. Anderson 


Past President, Rotary International 





F THE cartoonist conception may be believed, 
contract bridge is the great American home wrecker. 
Night after night, we are told, the bridge table is 
dragged out in a million homes, and husband and 
wife engage in family warfare. 

Cartoon services thrive because the husband gets 
kicked in the shins when he fails to lead back a suit 
in which his partner quite obviously was leading 
from a singleton. Newspaper readers stand up and 
cheer as the unreconstructed rebel of the bridge arena 
explains to an unsympathetic spouse why he brought 
in the contract at one spade when six could be laid 
down without a finesse. 

There are, to be sure, these occasional flashes of light- 
ning and the long, low rolling of thunder, and the rest of 
it, to quote Kipling, “is just sitting and thinking.” Why 
is the knowledge of such a game seemingly a requisite 
part of our social equipment? 

To begin with, the pairing of husband and wife at a 
bridge table is food for the cartoonist but is only a sort 
of footnote to reality. It’s there, but the big bold type 
in which the real story of life is written proclaims that 
husband and wife would rather play as adversaries than 
partners. They spend hours working together on the 
mutual problems that harass the home—the children in 
school, the cook in the kitchen, the budget in the red. 
When they go out at night, they have lost their interest 
in cooperative social planning and the collectivist matri- 
monial state. They seek the solace of the jungle, and if 
they can’t exercise their normal instinct to claw flesh 
and tear hair in the familiar setting of opponents, they 
are likely to exhibit it for the edification of the neighbors 
in the less romantic rdle of bridge partners. 

And for that matter, what keeps bridge alive is not 
the unquiet evenings at home. It’s the quiet rubbers 
on the 8:13 while headed downtown and a couple more 
on the 5:15 returning. It’s the afternoon battles at the 
Kentucky Club, as far as the men are concerned, and 
“just a few friends dropping in this afternoon” as an 
excuse for the women to get down to cards and spades. 

Let it be remembered at the outset that I know nothing 
of what happens when women gather together for an 
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“What keeps bridge alive is not the unquiet evenings at home 
It's the quiet rubbers on the 8:13 while headed downtour 


afternoon of bridge. I have heard repercussions, al 


times I have had the questionable pleasure of refereeing 
arguments as to whether someone did or didn’t have an 
opening three bid; but, in the main, I am entirely agre 


able to the idea that women’s bridge parties shoul 
main the exclusive property of the fair sex. 

On the subject of bridge for men only, | have a com 
pletely altered feeling for two reasons: (1) It’s an en 
tirely different setting, and (2) it’s an entirely different 
game. As to setting, it is only pertinent to remembe: 
that bridge to men represents escape. 

Escape! That may sound like a large order. True 
in the husband-and-wife pairings mentioned earlier it is 
frequently slavery, and admission of that fact has been 
made. However, so unsatisfactory is that form of bridge 
that it usually brings about its own violent destruction 
On the other hand, those husband-and-wife pairs that 
progress smoothly confirm the claim I have made, be 
cause in them the husband has lost his rdle as the pro 
tector and uninvited advisor of a frail and faltering female 
and has escaped from civilization’s bonds into the un 
charted jungle where he can run smoothly beside an 
atavistic maid to plunder and pillage. 

But it is in the field of men’s games that he truly flees 
from the business world and its worries and los 5 him 


self in the romantic world of kings and queens, com 


bined with the mathematical paradise of thirteen-card 
suits and fourth-best leads. 


As one who has given some study to the adv 
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theories of the game, I must admit that it is fun to dis- 
card some of the technique that has made Mr. Culbert- 
son a fortune, and play man against man rather than 
cards against cards. Some of the English bridge clubs 
protested against the Culbertson four-five no-trump bids 
since they actually named the aces held and it was deemed 
to be as unethical to locate all of the aces and one of 
the kings by the convention as it would have been to 
lean across the table and say: “Partner, if it will help you 
in bidding a slam, I wouldn't mind mentioning that you 
can count on me for the two black aces and the king of 


hearts.” 


Row come the asking bids, the newest Culbertson 
wrinkle. 

These bids go far beyond the four-five no-trump 
bids. It is possible by their intelligent use (and no bid 
ever had greater possibilities of misuse) to learn whether 
your partner has the ace, king, or queen of a specific 
suit, whether he has a singleton or a void, whether he has 
the ace of trump, and then, by the new five no-trump 
grand-slam force, whether he has two of the three top 
honors when you hold only the third. 

In short, bridge as the experts play it tends to create 
a situation where partners sit down and talk over the 
key cards of a whopper hand by symbols and signals in 
a way that now is permitted but does not vary from the 
old bridge gambler’s trick of wearing a five-button vest 
and pressing his fingers on the right buttons to indicate 
the presence of aces or the fact that his hand embraced 
a no-trump distribution. 

It can’t last. “A great wrong dies in the hour of its 
greatest triumph.” When the declarer of a grand slam 
knows that it is cold before the dummy is spread, the 
fun is gone from the game. Suspense is the secret of a 
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good show and it was one of the ele- 
ments in the sweeping popularity of 
the game of bridge. 

But to return to the thesis of man- 
against-man. I play in two different 
games, one an afternoon encounter 
and the other a once-a-week evening 
game. Both are 100 percent mascu- 
line, but what a difference there is 
between them! And I am glad of 
that, for bridge in its highest or most 
interesting form is not the inflexible 
routine of precision bidding. It is 
a battle between men, and the more 
difference there is between the men, 
the more difference between the 
games they play. 

The afternoon game is poker in 
its finest form. One of the quartet 
invariably studies his hand with the 
€ earnestness of an eminent surgeon 
engaged in diagnosis, and out of the 
brown study comes the invariable 
bid, “One no-trump.” That means 
anything from a well distributed four-and-a-half-honor 
count to the scantiness of an eight-card escape suit headed 
by a king-jack-ten. You bid against it or in support of 
it at your own peril, but it is this very element of risk 
that makes playing with him a thrill. You sit opposite 
him to watch him play a doubled contract and see him 
calmly gather in two extra tricks. A few moments later, 
as his opponent, you fear to double him and sadly count 
the tricks as he goes down about four undoubled, when 
you and your partner had a cinch game. 

Another member of the group bangs the bidding to 
six. He knows the approach system and can recognize 
and respond correctly to forcing and asking bids, but 
what he really likes is to hop. It’s the Lindbergh in him. 
Be surprised if you must, but it is uncanny how many 
times he lands in the right spot. His mind, an analytic 
one, just works that way. He'll go down plenty every 
once in a while, but the next time he comes up with a 
bid that works and no system in the world would let 
him make it. Playing with him is like shooting rapids 
in a canoe—somehow you get through safely but you 
never are real sure of the strength of the craft. 

The evening game, on the contrary, is an exhibit of 
mechanical estimating and counting. It is rubber play 
for Howell match points. Having bid five diamonds, 
you still struggle to make six even though the extra trick 
is worth only twenty points in the score column. 

Play under these circumstances is absorbing even if 
not exhilarating. The opponents have bid six hearts, 
which the bidding indicates they can make. You feel 
that you and your partner can make two spades. In- 
stinctively you stop and calculate whether it is better 
to go down four doubled at spades rather than let them 
make a vulnerable small slam in hearts. And when you 
have fixed them with a bid of six spades from which 
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there is no escape, how you crow as they chalk up a 700 
set when they might have made a count of 1,630 points 
for the vulnerable small slam. 

There are players whose mannerisms give them away, 
who lead from the bottom of a string of cards by just 
barely skimming the cards along the table, “leading from 
under,” and then lead from the top of a run by slamming 
the card down on the table, “leading from over.” 

And there are the poker artists of the bridge table. 
Take this scene from a California tournament, to see 
how they operate. 

North and South vulnerable. East and West not vul- 
nerable. 

North, pass. East, pass. South, one spade. 

West, Two no-trump. An absolutely impossible bid! 

If West had really had what his bid said he had, he 
would have doubled the spade informatively or would 
have set back hoping it would get into trouble. But two 
no-trump! 

North was so flustered he passed. 

East, quickly sensing his partner’s poker bid, helped 
the game along by bidding three no-trump. 

By this time South, who held a hundred honors in 
spades and two other sets of ace-kings, was so excited 
he forgot to rebid his spades for a safe game in his own 
hand. Instead he doubled and to his amazement West 
passed. 

West, of course, felt that he could trust his partner 
for another response. 

North complacently passed and East redoubled. 

South fairly shouted his pass. 

West decided the farce had gone far enough and an- 
nounced his escape suit by bidding four diamonds on a 
nice nine-card suit. 
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North, unable to sit tight in the poker game, doubled 
The bid was made. 
Every once in a while, somebody wonders why men 


have quit poker for bridge. But not after a hand like 
that! 
+} 


The big reason for the onrush of bridge is that the 


professional gambler hasn’t as much chance as he had 
in the poker era, when he could let the novice win most 


of the evening and switch in the stacked deck for a single 


hand. That was enough to leave the novice penniless 


That can’t be done in bridge. You can take the licking 
that goes with a pair of grand slams and still emerge 
winner in an evening’s play. 

Men like a fair field and they find it in bridge. That's 


why bridge won't be, can’t be, abolished. 


O.: evening I was acting as tournament director. A 


meek husband called me to his table. Across, as his 
partner, sat a glowering woman, quite obviously his wife. 
Wrath was written on her face. 

“What must be done if my partner makes an insufh 
cient bid?” asked the meek male. I explained that she 
must make the bid sufficient and that certain penalties 
followed. 

After a round of the hall, I looked back at the table 
No one had made a move. When I returned, the husband 
looked as if he had bitten into an apple and found halt 
| ler W rath 


a worm. But his wife was not daunted. 


had increased the color of her face. She was ready to 
explode. The husband turned appealingly to me. 

“What do we do,” he begged, “if my partner refuses 
to make her bid sufficient?” 

As I was saying, it’s the clash of personalities that makes 


it a great game! 


“The big reason for the onrush of bridge is that the professional gambler hasn't as much chance as he had in the poker « 
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Cold Stars that 
Fall im Winter 


By Robert Sparks Walker 


Poet, Author, and Naturalist 


HEN the snow has piled on the roof of your 
house and has spread a thick blanket over your lawn, 
you may go out and look at the most stupendous num 
bers that stand between you and the astronomical figures 
that lead your eyes to the remotest stars. When you see 
the snow banked upon your roof, or the dense layer lying 
in your yard, you are looking at such a multitude of 
snowy crystal stars that if it were possible to photograph 
them and place them in a book, you might turn page 
after page the remainder of your life, and yet you could 
not live long enough to see all of its exquisite pictures. 

A snow is simply a mass of cold stars made of ice and 
air, which in numbers and variations far excel the white 
hot stars in the heavens. 

If it were possible to continue the work of the late 
Wilson A. Bentley, a Vermont farmer, and make pic- 
tures of a fractional part of the total number of crystals 
that come to us in any single snow, what marvels of 
beauty would be revealed! Hundreds of millions of most 
exquisite patterns, and no two alike, are going to waste. 

In the few that have been photographed, many manu- 
facturers of textile goods have found striking and original 
designs worth copying. Some remarkable patterns have 
already been revealed. Occasionally a columnar kind is 
found and another may resemble an old-fashioned cufl 
button. Daggers, swords, arrows, arrow points, and even 
letters of the alphabet may appear. I recall finding in 
one of Mr. Bentley’s snow crystals the word “good,” 
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appearing in each of the six parts as perfectly as if in type. 

To me, these wonders of the snow are far greater than 
that of the sport of skiing and coasting. But it should 
add much to the mental excitement and exhilaration as 
one rushes at a rapid rate over the ground if he can 
be mentally free long enough to meditate on the trillions 
of beautiful things that support his weight. 

Each snowflake is a social gathering of a few snow crys- 
tals that lock hands in their journey to the earth, and 
when pulled apart and made large enough to be seen, 
each reveals a creation as remarkable and as beautiful as 


a wild phlox, a sabbatia, or a columbine. 


Fw people think of these individual crystals that 
make up the soft white floor of Winter. Perhaps it is well 
that they do not, for some people are such worshippers 
of beauty that they might choose to remain indoors rather 
than crush such gems as these. 

It is fortunate that only a small fraction of the rainfall 
in any community is converted into snow, otherwise we 
would find ourselves so completely “snowed under” that 
the human race would never be able to dig itself out. 

I do not know what your rainfall is, but a fairly good 
rule is to allow one inch of rain to represent one foot of 
Where | rainfall of 
If this were converted into snow, we would 


snow. live we have an annual 
51 inches. 
find ourselves buried in a white blanket 51 feet deep! 

All snow is not alike. If you think granulated sugar 
is about the whitest thing in the world, suppose you dump 
a big spoonful of it on top of a freshly fallen snow and 
give yourself a mental shock. Does freshly popped corn 
look white to you? Then place some of it on top of 
snow! Snow is white because each cell of the retina 
receives a general impression brought about by a com- 
bination of different wavelengths reflected from innu- 
merable facets of minute size. Foaming liquid, also the 
reflection from powdered glass, do the same. Sometimes, 
however, a snow is red or black because of the count- 
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less numbers of fungi that associate with it. 
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storm may also unite with a snowstorm and give a dark 
colored snow, and it may even be black. I recall a snow 
that once fell in the Cumberland Mountains that looked 
as though it had jaundice because it came in Spring 
when the pollen from trees was blown with it. 

And then there is the air in snow which may contrib. 
ute to its white complexion. Indeed, the most of snow is 
air. The ratio may run as high as one part of snow to 
30 parts of air. This explains why some snows are lighter, 
more feathery, more fluffy than others. The more air a 
snow contains, the deeper a rabbit’s foot sinks, and the 
man who goes skiing must use a snowshoe with a larger 
web to support his weight. Even a deep snow may not 
be as heavy a burden for a roof to bear, if the snow is 
soft, as one made up of hard compact crystals. 

In the eastern United States and Canada a flat roof 
becomes heavily burdened in snowtime. The builder is 
wise to allow from 40 to 50 pounds for holding up the 
icy burden. However, in the mountains of the Pacific 
Coast the allowance may be increased five times the 
above amount, for snows are heavy there. 

In Winter, clouds hang nearer the earth than they do 
in Summer, and for the lower ones, this difference may 
be as great as 40 percent. Of course, the greater amount 
of humidity makes the difference. 

A snowflake is a queer “critter.” You sometimes read or 
hear of people being startled by sudden claps of thunder 
coming from snow clouds as they seem to be rapidly 
emptying their contents. Snowflakes when fractured in 
flight, driven by winds, become highly electrified, which 
corresponds to the electrification of splitting drops of rain. 
As the heavy fragments fall to the earth they may bring 
an excess of positive electrons while the lighter frag 
ments that remain in the higher altitude will carry more 
negative electrons, and then a flash of lightning may 
shock your eyes and a clap of thunder startle your ears. 

Snows are usually warmer than they suggest to your 
eyes. A few years ago, a five-inch snow fell in the South 
on April 25th, when the foliage of trees was full grown 
and strawberries just ripening. The snow really kept the 
ground warm, for no damage was done to growing vege 
tation. If a thermometer is sunk into a snow, it should 
record a warmer temperature than the air above it. 

Sometimes there are wonderful things floating in the 
clouds. On Winter days when you peep at the clouds 
of varying altitudes, you may be unconsciously looking 
at some beautiful ice-crystals and many of these may be 
those of snow in the shape of cuff-buttons or columns 
waiting to fall. Winter has peculiar practices. In trans 
forming the old world into a new one, by the employ- 
ment of her white snows, Nature makes many grotesque 
figures, as well as some normal-looking creatures. 

And to him whose purse is too thin to permit trave! 
abroad, Nature comes to the rescue, so changing the com- 
mon world about him that he may travel for days, if he 
chooses, in a new world. 


Not cuff links but snow-crystals. Others reveal the 
shape of daggers, swords, arrow points and even letters. 
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What's the Weather—Next Year? 
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By C. G. Abbot 


Secretary, Smithsonian Institution 


WISH TO submit that the weather is not a hope- 
lessly complex, unpredictable thing caused entirely by the 
variety of the earth’s surface, with its mountains, its des- 
erts, its oceans, its forests, and its fertile regions driving 
the winds and the rain hither and thither beyond the 
scope of possible analysis. 

Each weather station, it is true, has a law unto 
itself. But there is a common cause which can be meas 
ured on which the weather of all stations depends. I 
$200,000 yearly were available * to amplify our existing 
studies of the radiation of the sun, I believe the United 
States Weather Bureau by 1940 would be in possession 
of daily data which would enable it to make detailed 
forecasts for several weeks in advance. Such at least is 
the implication of a memorandum prepared last April 
by Dr. R. A. Millikan, the famed Nobel Prize Winner, 


_*An appropriation for this purpose passed the Senate of the Unite 
States last May, but failed in a conference with the H 
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Dr. Abbott at a device he invented to save hours 
of tedious calculations in long-range forecasts. 


causes of the departures from normal climates 
which we call the weather. 

I show in Figure 1 a graph representing the 
opposite effects on the temperature of Wash- 
ington, D. C., which for 16 days follow, re- 
spectively, the average rise and the average fall of solar 
radiation.* The effects differ from month to month. 
They are larger in Winter than in Summer. But in every 
month they run in opposite directions according as the 
sun’s heat rises or falls. They behave differently, too, at 
other stations than Washington. But everywhere, in 
Europe as well as in the United States, there is for each 
city a definite pattern of weather change following a rise 
of solar radiation, and it is opposite to that which follows 
a fall in solar radiation. 

However, the very merit of this discovery makes it 
difficult to use in forecasting. The weather feels the 
effects of solar changes for at least 16 days, perhaps longer. 
Hence we have to know what happened in the sun for 
the past fortnight in order to predict what is about to 
happen to the weather of the coming 16 days. Our three 
solar observing stations, located on desert mountains in 
California, in Chile, and in Egypt, are not able to gather 
accurate solar measurements for every day in the year or 
anything like it. There are too many clouds even in 
these deserts. 

We need seven additional stations in equally favorable 
mountain locations. If we had the money today, they 
could not be built and equipped and reduced to regular 
running procedure before 1940. Readers, however, can 
little appreciate the devotion and sacrifice demanded of 
the staffs of these wilderness stations, living three years 


*These averages are determined by taking the mean of the temperature 
departures day after day which followed for 16 days every well authen- 
ticated case of rise, and every well authenticated case of fall of solar 
radiation of the past 12 years. Each line in the plot represents the average 


temperature effects of from 10 to 20 such cases of solar change. 
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at a time in a rocky desolation like that at Mount St. 
Katherine, near Mount Sinai, Egypt. 

But what about the long-range problem of the seasons 
of this year and the next decade? Figure 2 shows how 
the sun’s output has varied since 1920. The changes look 
purely accidental—haphazard. But in reality, they are 
entirely composed by the joint action of 12 regular peri 
odicities of change. These range in length from seven 
months to 23 years. Curiously enough, all of them 
are aliquot parts of 23 years. Hence, there is a 
master cycle of 23 years in the sun’s variation. All 
of its changes since 1920, we may logically suppose, 
will commence to repeat themselves, beginning to 
do so in the year 1943. 

Consequently, there is a 23-year cycle in the 
weather and many other things, such as levels of 
lakes and flow of rivers, widths of tree rings, 
1602 4 6 8 101214160 2 46 
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prevalence of birds and animals, all of which depend on 
the weather. 

As this cycle is made up of at least 12 subordinate 
contributing periodicities, the 23-year cycle is not a single 
long smooth swing, but a succession of features which 
terd to repeat after the lapse of 23 years. Moreover. 
although no one made accurate solar radiation measure 
ments before 1920, the records of weather at some sta- 
tions go back a century or more, and the records of some 
phenomena, such as widths of tree rings, that depend on 
weather can be traced for several or even many centuries 
From these sources we learn that not only 23 years but 
46 and 92 years are the lengths of important cycles, all 
probably existing in the sun’s variation. 

The 46-year cycle is very marked in the levels of the 
Great Lakes, and in the droughts of the Northwest, of 
which lake levels are an index. Figure 3 shows the 
fluctuation of the level of Lake Huron since 1837, ar 
ranged in 23-year cycles. We easily descry the fall of 
the lake level in the first 10 years of every cycle. But in 
the first, third, and fifth cycles, the depression was out- 
standing. In view of it we may attribute the great 
droughts of the decades of 1840-50, 1885-95, and 1929- 
present, to the 46-year cycle in solar radiation. 

Furthermore a record beginning in the year 1544 of 
tree-ring widths from Fairlee, Vermont, kindly furnished 
to me by Professor Lyon of Dartmouth College, shows 
that the 46-year cycle occurred regularly, in the same 
phase it has followed since 1837, all through the past four 
centuries. In view of these facts we must expect another 
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“Straight down the crooked lane” this shepherd and dog drive their flock of fat sheep—a scene such as any traveller may 
see today if he leaves the main highways in the vicinity of Ambleside, in the storied English Lake District on the north. 


The Britain of the Booklover 


By W. W. Blaw-Fish 


Editor of Service in Life and Work 


God gave all men all earth to love, 
But since man’s heart is small 
Ordained for each one spot should prove 
Beloved over all. 
Each to his choice, and | rejoice 
The lot has fall’n to me 
In a fair ground—ain a fair ground— 
Yea, Sussex by the sea. 


EVER mind birthplaces, my friends—or at least 
do not mind them overmuch. Britain of the writers 1s, 
for each of them, that portion of it which he made his 
own country, because it was “beloved over all.” With the 
above quotation I have plunged you straight into Kip- 
ling’s Sussex. 

Look at the map which goes with this article and on 
which southern Britain is roughly plotted out into the 
realms of some of the writers, old and modern, just as 
medieval England in the history-book maps is shown di- 
vided up by the names of the great nobles who held the 
hefs. 

You will see that the Kipling country, like the Kew of 
Alfred Noyes’ poem, “isn’t far from London.” It’s per- 
haps the most vociferous of our literary countries, and no 
doubt that is how I have been entrapped into mentioning 
it first. It is the E. V. Lucas country too and—with a 


Suggesting an itinerary for the 
Rotarian who plans to linger in 
Europe for a few weeks following 
the Convention at Nice in June. 


very big drum—Hilaire Belloc’s (to say nothing of many 


lesser moderns): 


I never get between the pines 
But 1 smell the Sussex air; 

Nor | never come on a belt of sand 
But my home ts there. 

And along the sky the line of the Downs 
So noble and so bare. 


It’s a very good country, I grant you, though it is not 
mine, and I think they need not make quite such a song 
about it. It is not so long since that I drove the whole 
midlength of it, east to west, the whole of a perfect late 
Summer’s morning—a thing I had never in my life done 
before—and learnt at least this, that for satisfying accu- 
racy of phrase Kipling’s “wooded dim blue goodness of 
the weald” stands the test of visual examination. 

Going still westward, out of Sussex into Hants, you 
pass into much of what may rank as Meredith’s country 
—though indeed that lies also northward of Sussex, in 
Surrey, in the rich semisuburban city men’s estates, very 
near to London. But in any one of many a small Hamp- 
shire maze of lanes you might locate the search for the 
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house of Diana of the Crossways (no, I’m sorry: that was, 
in fact, west Sussex), and the habitat of the noctural peas 
ant guide who “could eat hog a solid hower” (he called 
it “hog,” you note, not “pork.”) : 

“The county which had produced Andrew Hedger, as he 
stated his name to be, would never show the same old cricket 
ing commons it did when he was a boy.. Old England, he 
declared, was done for.” 

You see my method by now, perhaps? Do not, I say 
again, when you are planning your 1937 tour in Britain, 
turn so much to your guide books and their lists of birth- 
places. Turn now to your bookshelves and your favorite 
English authors; and then, if you and I are lucky in some 
of the same favorites, I may be helping you a little to 
locate the countries of the books. There’s a question 
which old Chaucer himself asks: 


Wete ye not where stondeth a litel toun 
Which that yclepéd is Bob-up-and-doun 
Under the Blee in Canterbury way? 


I would give more to be able to answer that question 
than to be able to go and gawk at his birthplace! But 
Bob-up-and-down-under-the-Blee, alas, is not in modern 
ordnance maps, and the road by which the merry pil 
grims went from London to Canterbury is now a modern 
parkway. Still, the line of it remains the same, and has 
done since the Romans drove it. And, if you are patient 
enough and wise enough of your time to 
leave the fast high road for any of a hun 
dred tributary by-ways, you can drop straight 
out of time and find the “litel touns” and vil 
lages of literary England by the hundred 
and in no other way can you find them. 

Sull further west, mainly in Dorset but 
overlapping into Hampshire, you are in a 
writer's country indeed—the Wessex of 
Thomas Hardy. Here everything is “on the 
map,” names of fiction corresponding exactly 
with names of geography. From Winton- 
caster (Winchester) in the east to Exonbury 
(Exeter) in the west, and from Shaston 
(Shaftesbury) in the north to Budmouth 
Regis (Budleigh Salterton) in the south, you 
have but to take a road map and easily trans- 
late the places of the novels into the towns and 
villages you visit. 

But all this while, no doubt, you are chafing 
for Shakespeare and for Stratford. Well, go 
to Stratford if you must; but in revenge I'll 
Marie 


Corelli, whose dinner parties experts approved 


spill a drop of heresy in your ear. 


as much as they disapproved of her books, 
once told me of a theory of hers that Shake- 
speare was not born in the birthplace in Hen 
ley Street, because there was plague in the 
town that year, and, as most townsfolk who 
could afford it moved out to Clifford Cham 
bers or other near-by villages, and Shake- 
speare’s mother had property at Snitterfield 








and Wilmcote, it was at one or other of those villages 


that William was born! (But Marie Corelli was mucl 


at feud with Stratfordians, and may have found this 
theory a malicious weapon of offense!) 

A more interesting theory to me is that which has dis 
covered the veritable Staircase ol Shake speare Ss 


ished house, New Place, in the house of his son 
Hall’s Croft. True it is, the staircase is a noble 
it does not fit its present house. I contess that, not w 
out sentiment, I have gazed at a broad oak flight up 
which the master may have climbed to bed, not always 
steadily. (“Let’s to bed, knight!) 

But much more important—and more genuinely “old 
world’—than Strattord is the Shakespear country round 


it, and the knowledge that it’s not just Warwi 


f- 


Indeed, I’m tempted to say that there is more Sh. 


peare country in Gloucestershire than in Warwickshire 


and certainly as much of Shakespeare's lang the 


| 


dialect ol the Cotswolds (Incidentally, LOr 


with Shakespeare, you will find Gloucester 


and idiom in Uncle Remus.) 

Stratford is scarce 12 miles from 
Cotswold hill country of north Gloucest H 
less than a halt day’s walk away, is t 
of Chipping Campden where, on Dover's H 
mous Sixteenth Century Olympiad ( 
Games was instituted by ¢ un Dover \ 
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scene of the remark in The Merry Wives of Windsor 
about Page’s greyhound: “I heard say it was outrun on 
Cotsall.” Not far away, at Barton-on-the-heath, was the 
home of the maternal aunt of Shakespeare; and Sir Syd- 
ney Lee identifies this without hesitation as the “Burton 
Heath” of the racy Induction to The Taming of the 
Shrew. 

More important—and more intriguing—are the unmis- 
takable references in Henry 1V, Part II to Justice Shallow 
and others and the places where they lived. All the 
world knows that in Justice Shallow, Shakespeare was 
caricaturing Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecote Park, which 
lies in Warwickshire eastwards towards Warwick; and 
the tourist makes his pilgrimage there accordingly. But 
Shakespeare mixes things up by placing Shallow’s house 
in Gloucestershire, and the dialogue tells us where (or 


whereabouts). 


i. TAKES us, in point of fact, nearly 30 miles south- 
west from Stratford to the far side of the Cotswold hills, 
to Woodmancote (“Woncot” in the play, and so pro- 
nounced in the dialect) and Stinchcombe; and it gives us 
the names of people known to be living there. Shakes- 
peare had some intimate connection down that way, it’s 
obvious, between Cheltenham and that other lovely little 
Cotswold town of Winchcombe. And, if he walked or 
rode there from his aunt’s farm-house at Barton, he went, 
I think, by the very same road across the Cotswolds which 
he makes Bolinbroke travel by (quite unnecessarily) in 
Richard Il. Now I make no insinuation; but it does hap- 
pen that there’s an inn at Ford, a tiny hamlet on that 
road, the signboard of which has a famous old rhyming 
jingle (not so un-Shakespearean in spirit) praising its ale. 
Turning back southward—almost, one might say, 
linking up the Shakespeare country with the Hardy 
country—is a broad tract running from the Oxfordshire 
fringes of the Cotswolds, across the upper Thames and 
the Vale of White Horse, and then across the great Berk- 
shire downs to Savernake Forest. And all this is the 
domain of William Morris, whose so-well-beloved home 
of Kelmscott you will find hard by the river between 
Lechlade and Fairford. If you have read the Morris ro- 
mances, you have only to find the downs and the forest 
to recognize so much of his topography. And if you 
know his News from Nowhere, you may travel with him 
by water all the way up the Thames (as he went himself 
in what he called his Noah’s Ark) from his other Kelm- 
scott House on Hammersmith Mall in London, and come 
quietly at last to where the real Kelmscott stands, hard by 
the upland water meadows and the great elm trees. 
Westward and northwestward from Gloucestershire, 
in all the great Severn valley country and the hills beyond 
that, are the marches between England and Wales; and 
there lie the countries of A. E. Housman, of Masefield, 
and of Mary Webb. Shrewsbury and Ludlow are its key 
towns; Severn and Wye and Teme and Lugg are its 


rivers: 
Clunton and Clunbury, Clungenford and Clun 
Are the quietest places under the sun— 
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and are within its borders; and all the beauty of its coun- 
tryside and its hills and the passion and romance and 
tragedy of its people are in A Shropshire Lad, in the nar- 
rative poems of Masefield, and in Precious Bane and the 
other novels of Mary Webb. 

Tennyson may sing that “love is of the valley’—in his 
case, more correctly, it is of the broad flats and fens of 
Lincolnshire in the east; but more usually, I think, poets 
lift up their eyes and their voices to and from the hills. 
Far away northwestward is the well-known country of 
the Lake District and of Wordsworth, among the hills 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland. But almost more 
sacred to me, when I think of Wordsworth and Cole 
ridge, is the little range of the Quantock Hills, almost at 
the other end of the country, far away southwest in 
Somerset beside the “Severn sea.” Here it was that those 
two young men at the outset of their career planned to 
shatter the gates of 18th Century poetic convention with 
their Lyrical Ballads—here that The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner was written. 

But now, with space running out, let us rush again 
north. We have passed by the grim, harsh country of the 
Yorkshire wolds that bred the Brontés and that gave us 
Wuthering Heights. We have come to the old Debate- 
able Land, part Scots, part English, where place name 
after place name will recall undying ballads of border 
strife: Chevy Chase, Otterburn, Jamie Telfer in the Fair 
Dodhead— 


And they have brent the dales of Tyne, 
And harried Bamborowe shire, 
And the Otter Dale they have brent it hale 
And left it a’ on fire. 
And— 
Warn Wat o’ Harden, and his sons, 
W? them will Borthwick Water ride; 
Warn Gaudilands, and Allanhaugh, 
And Gilmanscleugh, and Commonside! 


Here, also, along the Roman Wall, is a stray bit of Kip- 
ling country. (Why do so few people go to see this 
amazing frontier line, running along great rolling hills 
and telling even now its eloquent tale of the centuries- 
long guard of Roman Britain?,) 

And so we come at last to the country of Burns and the 
country of Scott, so near the border both of them—one 
west and one east. But indeed all Scotland is their habi- 
tation—nay, all the world is Burns'’s, as it is Shakespeare’s. 
Only with Scott I think inevitably of Abbotsford and of 
Tweedside, as with William Morris I think of Kelmscott 
and the “stripling Thames,” because it was that water of 
Tweed and those Border hills that were most dear to 
good Sir Walter and that bespeak him best. Go and look 
at that comfortable Scottish home, set in its dignity so 
peacefully above the river, and you will catch some ink- 
ling of the heart of that most gallant gentleman who lived 
and died there, and of the spirit of the work he did. 

And London? Oh, never mind London! I've tried to 
lead you amid the heart of things, not their canker. (Yet 
peace to Dickens and to Johnson!) 
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By Sisley Huddleston 


Journalist and Author 


O.:: DAY when I called on Clemenceau, then 
an old man who was accomplishing miracles, I re- 
marked on his wonderful physical appearance. Every 
day he received his gymnastic master and was put con- 
scientiously through his paces. When I complimented 
him on his vigor, which would have shamed many a 
young man, he smiled and asked me why I did not prac 
tice fencing. 

“There is no better sport in the world,” he cried en 
thusiastically. “Besides, everybody interested in politics 
should know how to defend himself.” 

I think Clemenceau was right. There is no fascina- 
tion which exceeds the fascination of the foil. When the 
long, lithe blade flashes and sparkles, when the skilled 
swordsmen move swiftly from position to position, the 
connoisseur of tierce and quinte, of the various lignes, 
of the carefully studied parades, as exact as a move in 
chess, misses nothing. He watches, from the mise en 
garde, each quarte and feinte, and appreciates the 
touches. It seemed as though fencing had, with the in- 
troduction of so many more boisterous games, become 
a lost art. But now there is a sudden revival. It is re- 
ceiving international attention. 
once understood the finer points of the pastime can 
doubt its extraordinary appeal. 

Old-time French politicians certainly thought not only 
of its utility in keeping them in good shape while pro- 
viding them with plenty of fun; they thought also of 
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Thrust and Parry for Health 


For grace and skill few sports 
compare with fencing, which is 


among 


returning to popularity 
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business and protessional men. 


the need of defending themselves, as ¢ 

in the frequent duels which were forced ups 

duelling apart, the ady es ( 
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Old Parisians like myself, who had b to 1 
the decline ot tencing, rejoice it the } } 
it 18 again being taken up in earnest. Sai escrim 
abound. In every quarter there is a gymni m 
an experienced maitre darmes to initiate tl eoglnnel 
into the mysteries of the thrust and parry. It has four 


its place in the Olympic Games. 


Nothing is more interesting than to watch a first 
French épéiste, or an agile steel-wristed Italian ch 
pion, in exhibition. Clad in white, their attitudes 
the acme of elegance. Their thin foils are like cre 
lightnings. There is, of course, no danger, sin tl 
blade 1S buttoned, the lace 18 protected by a masl » an 
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; duels than any other Frenchman, declares he has never 
Reproductionson ae re sae q 
cae seen a fatal accident on the “field of honor.” The flex. ; 
this page are of — . a : 
18th Century en- ibility of the blade reduces the danger to a minimum t 
gravings by Tar- Léon Daudet, the chief of the Royalist Action Fran 
aval ( tag ve ¢aise, was perpetually called out by the victims of his 7 
sone by Pen J i ‘ , ; : q 
agnt oF Faw diatribes. His style on the terrain resembled his styk ; 
lere) and by the ey aes H ed tl as , i 
wit, Angele. in his journal. He attacked without respite. In his ; 
furious clash with Henry Bernstein, the famous drama ; 
tist, he was put hors de combat by a lunge in the biceps 


When Sarah Bernhardt played Hamlet, there was a 
grave discussion between the poet Catulle Mendés and , 
the critic Georges Vanor. Was the immortal Sarah too 
thin for the part? Or were there interpolations in the 
Shakespearean text? The poet got the worst of the duel, 
but it can hardly be said that the question is solved. 

Albert Sarraut, recently Prime Minister, Louis Bar 
thou, who was assassinated with 
King Alexander at Marseille, even 
Raymond Poincaré were, like most 
politicians of the old school, excel 
lent escrimeurs, ready to take up a 
challenge. 

But when the Great War devas 
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pass in quarte. 


be outdone by the sterner sex, are 
now showing themselves to be par- 
ticularly expert. 

Everybody has read the story of 


D’Astagnan, the raw Gascon who 





came to seek fortune at Paris, and 
found himself in a single day with 
three duels on his hands. He bumped 
against the redoubtable Athos, he 
quarrelled with the formidable Por- 
thos, he was guilty of an indiscretion 


towards the delicate Aramis. The 





acquaintance of arms fast ripened 
into the firm friendship, and so 
started the most amazing series of 
adventures that even the unique 
Dumas ever imagined—the tales of 
The Three Musketeers. 

To suggest that the famous ro- 
mancer is responsible for the glamor 
thrown about fencing in France 


would doubtless be an exaggeration. 





Yet he revived the vogue of the duel. 


Encounters in the Pare des Princes, 











tated France, it was agreed that 
there was something absurd in these 
private combats, and by common 
consent they were abandoned. The 
duel fell into desuetude. It became 
rarer and rarer. “Swords for two 
and coffee for one,” is an old gag 
that was scarcely true. The comba 
tants who met at dawn on the dew 
laden grass for a bout of fencing 
without buttons, were usually both 
able, when all was over, to drink to- 
gether a grateful cup of coffee—or 
other beverage. Yet the very ab 
sence of casualties only made it more 
grotesque that Frenchmen who had 
no real quarrel should fight. No 








or in high-walled gardens, were fre- 

quent and famous. For a French writer it was just as 
necessary to wield a nimble épée as to handle an epigram- 
matic pen. It may be that the pen is mightier than the 
sword, but it was perilous to use the pen unless you could 
also use the sword, 

The elections of May, 1936, made of Léon Blum, who 
had been regarded as an elegant and dilettant Socialist, 
the Prime Minister of France. Let it not be supposed 
that when, with hundreds of thousands of proletarians, 
he raised his clenched fist in the new popular salute, he 
foreswore his literary and artistic past. An inveterate 
first-nighter, a clever polemist, an exquisite social figure, 
he was obliged to conform to the customs of his class. 
Svelt, nervous, precise, he is one of the most skilful ex- 
ponents of the épée of his time. 

Joseph Renaud, who has directed or witnessed more 

















Disarming the 
opponent was 
an aim of the 
old-time 
swordsmen. To 
disarm one’s 
“enemy” was 
to have him at 
one’s mercy. 











DisaRMING: the 
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parried quarte, 
disarms his riv- 
al, who (right) 
evens the score 
by dexterously 
parrying prime. 
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new law was passed, no fresh measures were taken. There 
was no campaign against the duel. It just died a nat- 
ural death. 

And herein lies a moral which we should do well to 
ponder. Richelieu vainly tried by edicts to put an end 
to the duelling of his time. D’Artagnan and the Three 
Musketeers, and the rest of the romantic soldiers, con- 
tinued to issue their challenges despite the very drastic 
penalties they incurred. No legislation, in much later 
days, was able to put a stop to the social usage that 
ordained a meeting on the flimsiest pretext. On the con- 
trary, Frenchmen continued to be susceptible to the so- 
called “point of honor.” The duel flourished because it 
was not condemned by public opinion, however much 
it was condemned by Acts of Parliament. 


BD ouerirss there are still a few men who cherish 
the old habits, and now and again one hears of a matu- 
tinal clash of swords. These, however, are exceptional 
and surprising. The duel has died because it no longer 
corresponds to public opinion. 

With rare and passing exceptions, due to exceptional 
circumstances, then, it is proper to conclude that the 
fashion of duelling vanished because it at last presented 
itself to the eyes of the public as an anachronism. Are 
we not justified in thinking that collective combat—that 
is to say war—will disappear from the face of the earth 
just as soon as men generally in all countries realize that 
it is a grotesquely wasteful and inconclusive method of 
settling disputes? 

In the case of the once-popular duel, it was not 
the imposition of laws which proved effective; it was 


a change in the attitude of the public. This change came 


A Salle d’Armes in the Seventeenth Century, after a painting by Philibert de la Tou 
ship of centuries ago developed the science of fencing for : 
dle Ages, it declined for a time, but is now again on | 


suddenly, spontaneously, and completely. So will it be 


with war. Peace-workers should lay more stress on the 


education of public opinion than on laws and institu 
tions. 

There is a sense in which I have digressed from my 
subject in dwelling upon the duel. But it is necess 
to make it clear that the practice of fencing, as ; 
giving, thrilling, and artistic sport, does not in th 
imply the employment of the épée in the sett 
personal quarrels. Many of us learned how to box 
our youth, but we do not therefore go about 
our fellows to fisticuffs. There is no more 
a know ledge of fencing, which is full 
is extraordinarily graceful, which develops q 
which is exhilarating to the performer and 
onlooker, should continue to be associ ly K 

The time has come when it can be taken up as p 


sport, without any fear that we shall be tempte: 
seconds or be obliged to receive them. One Frem 


liliterat rson 


writer was recently challenged by an 


and although he was remarkably good with the foils, h 
sent back word: “As the challenged party I have th 
choice of weapons. I choose orthography. Consider 
yourself dead.” 

With the present revival of fencing, I look forward t 
the spread of the exercise to all countries, including the 
United States. The American businessman | 
off his worries by having a bout in th 
the épée. It will improve his wind, his 
sharpness of perception, and his foresight of 
tions of his opponent. \fter a showe 
will feel so good that he will go out and 
push to Prosperity! 
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H. Daugherty & Associates 


“Trade no longer relies on galleons. Man is more mobile than in Viking days, but Babel’s curse is still upon us.” 


Needed: A ‘Spare- Tire’ Language 


By Walter D. Head 


Past Vice President, Rotary International 





ORLD TRADE, carried on for centuries in sail- 
ing ships, has long since abandoned those stately vessels, 
dependent upon winds and tides, for the modern steam- 
ship with its engines independent of the vagaries of the 
sea; and today the motorship and the giant airplane 
threaten to make the steamship obsolete. Adaptation and 
change are always at work to develop methods of saving 
time im transportation and communication. 

On the other hand, the importation and exportation of 
ideas from one country to another—the outstanding hope 
of saving civilization—still goes on in the same way as 
it did in the ancient world when the Mediterranean lim- 
ited the international market and the oceans were un- 
charted. Systems of translation and interpretation, with 
the inevitable delays and misunderstandings involved, 
slow down the whole, many-sided business of interna 
tional communications. 

The World War served to bring into new prominence 
many international problems and among them was that 
of an international auxiliary language. The idea behind 
the League of Nations included the desire and necessity 
for communication among countries and the early meet- 


Reporting on the efforts of men 
in many nations to create and to 
secure universal adoption of an 
easily learned auxiliary tongue. 


ings of the League and its committees were greatly han- 
dicapped by* the language barrier. For this reason, in 
1921 it gave serious consideration to the possibility of 
adopting a universal communications medium for use 
in its sessions but did not decide to do so. 

Today, the League is still conducting all its business 
in two languages. Every speech is given either in French 
or in English and must then be translated into the other 
language. From the 58-odd nations which belong to the 
League, only such delegates are sent as can understand 
one or the other of these two languages. For those who 
understand one but not both, there is a language tele- 
phone system which resembles that used at the Inter- 
national Assemblies of Rotary International. 

This system is called the Filene-Finlay Translator Sys 
tem. On the desk of each delegate or official attendant 
at the League sessions is a telephone and by dialing, any 
speech may be heard in translation either in French or 
in English. An interesting dispatch to the Associated 
Press from Geneva last June read as follows: “Haile 


lied epi Lael eae 


easy 


ARABS, 





thee pace? eae 


FAI AK tis 
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Selassie’s appearance today before the opening session of 
the League of Nations Assembly, when he walked to 
the rostrum and unfolded the pages of his address, would 
have meant little or nothing to the great majority of the 
delegates and the scores of members of the press if an 
International Filene-Finlay Translator had not been used 
to translate his speech from the native Amharic to English, 
French, and the other languages better known to the 
various representatives who listened in with earphones. 
“Amharic is not the most suitable language tor an 
impassioned speech, for its words are run together so 
that it is difficult to distinguish them, but the translator, 
which is a permanent installation in the League of Na- 
tions Hall, eliminated all the difficulties presented.” 
How much more logical and satisfactory it would be 
if some language medium which is commonly under- 
stood could be used not only at League meetings, but at 
the numerous international gatherings which take place 
each year! How many such meetings there are, the aver- 
age citizen does not realize. Cosmopolitan Conversation, 
an interesting book about international language prob- 
lems, written by the late Dr. Herbert N. Shenton of 
Syracuse University, brings out some interesting facts 
dealing with this point. For example, in 1921 there were 
only 40 international conferences; by 1931 the number 
was 216! Now there are no fewer than 607 known 
organizations which deal with international matters. 
These organizations hold periodic conferences dealing 
with subjects which vary all the way from international 
peace to the international control of rats. As to participa- 
tion in these conferences, Dr. Shenton’s analysis based on 
more than 800 conferences participated in by more than 
15,000 people since the World War, shows that France 
had the greatest representation and the United States the 
smallest. To those who believe as some undoubtedly do 
that English will eventually become an official auxiliary 
language, it would be interesting to point out that French 
exceeds English as the official language of international 
conferences by almost 25 percent. 
From this it is evident that the value of a “spare-tire” 
language, as it has been called, is 


countries if he feels so inclined. International air travel 


is rapidly developing and has recently reached another 
stage in the form of regular zeppelin trips between Ger 


many and the United States. Such trips between Ger 
many and South America have been going on for som« 


years. Bigger and faster steamships are being built 


the time and, in short, as it has so often been po nted 
out, the world is rapidly becoming one ftamuly trom t 
point of view of space and time. 

All of this points to the increasing need for an int 


national medium of communication. 


“a 


moves in galleons. Man is more mobile than in king 
Il upon us. 


days, but Babel’s curse is sti 


I. prove the need of an international auxiliary lan 


guage is much easier than to decide what form it should 


take. In the course of the last half century probably a 


hundred constructive languages have been devised, all of 
which have had their sincere advocates. There are also 
those who would adopt one of the present moder: 
guages—English, French, or Spanish—and make that the 
auxiliary language. Some would simplify English and 
this group sponsors a so-called Basic English by which 
English is reduced to about 800 words of common and 
fundamental use. 

We must note, however, it is sad but true, that advo 
cates of these various language mediums have not always 
worked in harmony. They have not always been unit 
as they should have been by a realization that they r 
working toward a common end, namely betterment of 
the world. 

Happily of late there has been born among some out 
standing leaders of the dif 


ferent constructed lan 











guages a new spirit of sac 
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rificial desire to corm to 


in agreement. Linguists 
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Ind interlinguists are I 
working together unob 


trusively and effectively, 








by no means confined to peace or 
international-relations workers. In 
fact, one of the groups which is 
most deeply interested in the de- 
velopment of an auxiliary lan- 
guage is composed of those who 
view it as indispensable to the 
growth of international business. 

In these brisk days no one need 
be told that the radio has become 
international and that Mr. John 
Citizen is now able on his home 
radio to dial a half dozen foreign 


A typical picture of a Rotary 
Assembly. Inset shows the trans- 
lator whose words are picked up 
by listeners using headphones. 
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animated by the belief that where people disagree all are 
partly right. They are seeking and finding in each of 
the languages that has aroused loyal adherents some fea- 
tures that might contribute toward a better form of 
definitive language. 

Among the first to recognize the growing need for 
an international auxiliary language and the fact that it 
should be based on scientific linguistic principles care- 
fully studied, was a group of men and women who in 
1924 organized the International Auxiliary Language 
\ssociation (IALA). 


i. S first president was Earle B. Babcock, who, until his 
death in 1933, was associate director of the European 
Center of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Among others who were active from the first and 
who still are, are Dave H. Morris, present American Am- 
bassador to Belgium, and his wife, Mrs. Alice V. Morris, 
who as honorary secretary has devoted a great deal of 
time and thought to the carrying out of the association’s 
program. Joined with them were also many leaders in 
the business world. For business, let it be repeated, is 
coming to recognize more and more that it must for its 
own sake become more internationally minded. 

IALA is endeavoring to introduce a scientific spirit 
into the movement and to bring together into effective 
action all those interested in achieving an international 
language. Meanwhile it has sponsored pioneer researches 
in linguistics and psychology. Such experts in these re- 
spective fields as Professor Edward Sapir of Yale and 
Professor E. L. Thorndike of Columbia have directed 
the work of studying the raw materials of language and 
the mental processes by which language is learned. 

After a deeade of this thoroughgoing study and of 
informal conferences with leaders in many fields, IALA 
now offers a plan for actually winning, within a definite 
time, agreement upon one international language. 

The plan calls for a series of conferences in which lin- 
guists and interlinguists will work out the specifications 
they regard as essential to a world language. These con- 
ferences are to cover a period of about three years and 
are to be convened and correlated by the Committee for 
Agreement. The secretary of this committee is William 
deCock Buning of The Hague, and well known in Ro- 
tary circles as a past member of the Board and Vice- 
President of Rotary International in 1930-31. 

Under the direction of this committee, moreover, a 
staff of experts is preparing data for conferences and car- 
rying out the detailed recommendations of the various 
groups. Three conferences have already been held, re- 
sulting in agreement on 22 specifications for the inter- 
national language. The latest was held in August, 1936. 

An “International Language Institute,” composed of 
specialists, will formulate the language according to the 
specifications. IALA expects the language finally worked 
out will be either a synthesis of existing constructed lan- 
guages or a modification of one of them which has been 
selected as a base language. It does not propose to create 


a new language. 
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The next step of the plan calls for an authoritative 
sanctioning body to be created at the request of inter 
national organizations and other groups, by action otf 
governments, or other official bodies, when the labors of 
the Institute are practically finished. Its function will b 
to select the language and recommend steps for its pra: 
tical introduction into everyday use in every country. 

An “International Language Academy” would be a 
great factor in keeping the language standardized 
throughout the world. 

IALA’S plan offers the first scientific attempt from a 
broad point of view to approach the general subject of 
an auxiliary world language. Rotary International, as 
one of the outstanding leaders in promoting international 
goodwill and international understanding, is interested 
in all movements which will further these good causes. 

That this is so is shown by action of the Board of 
Directors in January 1936, at which time a resolution was 
passed which states in part: “The Board recommends 
that Rotary Clubs be urged to give continued coéperation 
to every agency that is endeavoring to find a solution 
of the problem of an international auxiliary language.” 
It was also shown by the appointment in January 1934, 
of a committee consisting of Wilfred Andrews of Set 
tingbourne, England, William deCock Buning of The 
Hague, The Netherlands, Crawford C. McCullough of 
Fort William, Ontario, and Lester B. Struthers of Chi- 
cago, to coéperate with the IALA. 

Travellers everywhere are accustomed to the use of 
what are called “travellers’ checks.” By means of these 
checks which pass in all countries, they are able to get 
even in the smallest and most remote places funds for 
immediate use. The intrinsic value of their national cur- 
rency is just as great as it ever was but because of the 
difficulties and delays of exchange, an international cur 
rency medium which is immediately available and which 
passes at a definitely understood and agreed upon rate, 
is a great timesaver and aid to travel. 


Dao: not this situation parallel that in languages? 
By means of an international auxiliary language, man 
could have the benefit of an exchange of ideas without the 
delay and inconvenience of trafislation. The exchange otf 
ideas would then become immediate and in terms which 
would be commonly understood. The general adoption 
of an auxiliary international language and the addition 
of it to the school curricula of all countries would not 
mean any disloyalty to one’s own language. The world 
could hardly get along today without international trav 
ellers’ checks. Similarly, it will not long continue to 
endure the inconvenience caused by a lack of interna 
tional communication. 

To the task of finding out what international language 
exchange medium is most practical and will most effec 
tively promote better international understanding, [ALA 
has devoted itself wholeheartedly and unselfishly. It is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that Rotary and IALA 
have much in common and that they look forward to 
closer co6peration in the months and years to come. 
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The Museums 
Invite You 


UROPE has cradled more artists deemed 
great than all other continents. And although 
many masterpieces there created now hang in 
alien galleries, it is to Europe that he who 
would expand his appreciation of great art must 
soon or late turn. 

Every large city of the Old World takes pride 
in sharing its artistic treasures with the visitor. 
The cover of this issue, this page, and those 
that follow, reproduce works typical of those in 
leading galleries. But reproductions are, at their 
finest, inadequate. Twice-told tales of a master- 
piece, though they be in word or picture, lose the 
subleties that exalt the observer of the original. 
It is true of art, as it is with love, friendship, and 
other imponderables of life: really to know it, 
one must experience it. 

Many readers of these lines will be in Europe 
this Summer, perhaps to attend the Convention 
of Rotary International at Nice on the French 
Riviera, June 6-11. They will do their best selves 
an injustice, should they fail to spend quiet 
hours before those canvases and marbles which, 
because they have imprisoned an illusive signifi- 
cance of form, vastly enrich the spirit of men. 








An Unknown Greek 


On the Island of Samothrace, in the Aegean Sea, 


there were discovered in 18 


ble. Pieced toget ner, the 


above Viké, Greek goddess of t 
messenger of Zeus and Athene 
p’ OW of a sh p- Th - the work 
sculptor, 1s now in the Louvre Mu n Pa 


Georges Seurat 


A sketch of boys bathing in the Seine was the 
picture by Georges Seurat (1859-91) to win atten 
tion of art critics of his day. Thoug A refused 

the Paris Salon of 
the work of a genius who now 1s known 


Ldd4, it soon soared to fame 


neer in the post-impressionist schoo Seu 
ployed flecks of color, relying upon the eye 
beholder to mix them, a technique known as pour 
tillism. Hts last work, Le Cirque, (left), shows h 
perfected style. It, like many another maste 
both old and new, may be seen in the Louvre, Pai 
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Gobelin 


Louts XIII ts the subject of 
this Gobelin tapest 
in Kunsthistorisches My. 
seum, at Vienna, A 


Constable 


The Haywain (below) 1s 4 
typical landscape by John 
Constable (1776-1837), q 
noted English paint It 
ts to be seen in the Na 
tional Gallery at London, 


Tithan 


Popularly Rnown for his 


] 


red-haired ladies is tan 


2 , , a (1477-1576), Italian artist, 
et The head (right) is a de 

a ; “ = ei q 
=~ oe ba% et gs tail f om @ canvas of his in 
. e' Fark ae ~ the Pitti Palace, one of two 
—— a famed galleries at Florence. 
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Frans Hals 


This Dutch painter was born at Antwerp in 1580 (or 1581) and died at not distant Haarlem in 1666, after 


a career marked no less by artistic brilliance than financial troubles. Though one of his better known por- 


traits brought scarcely a dollar at a sale as late as 1786, he now ranks among the great masters of all time. 
g g 


While Frans Hals’ pictures are to be found in many of the great galleries of the world, it is appropriate that 
the one selected for reproduction here should be from the Rijks Museum at Amsterdam in Hals’ native country, 
The Netherlands. It is entitled The Merry Toper, and is typical not only of Hals’ style but of his favorite 
subjects. als painted people in all walks of life, but seemed best to like working with itinerant singers, 
fishwives, and ribald tavern heroes, whose expressions he caught with a keen feeling for good humor. 








Raphael Sanzio 


The house where this Italian 
works one must travel widely 
many will be synonymous with the 
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Te Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an oppor- 
tunity for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in business and professions, 
the r cognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as an opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life. 


(4) The advancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service. 


Editorial Comment 


Conference in the Pacific 


Every two years, representative Rotarians from 
shores touched by the Pacific Ocean gather at a common 
meeting place. Here, these men of many nations and 
varied races and creeds discuss not only matters of Rotary 
concern, but many major problems affecting the peoples 
of the Orient. 

The first Pacific Rotary Conference was held ten years 
ago in Honolulu. Since then, delegations have assembled 
at biennial periods in Japan, Australia, Hawaii, and, in 
1935, the Philippines. 

As these lines are being written, hundreds of Rotari- 
ans of the Pacific are hastening to Wellington, New Zea- 
land, for the Sixth and what promises to be one of the 
most fruitful Rotary Pacific Conferences held to date. 

Rotary has no quick panacea for the ills of the world. 
But it is committed to a belief that some of them will 
vanish like mist in sunlight when businessmen of the 
nations sit together and, warmed by fellowship, discuss 
their problems—as many soon will be doing at Welling- 


ton, New Zealand. 


Have You a Little Phobia? 


dD. YOU have a phobia (one of those fashionable, 
unreasoned fears)? Life today is hardly complete with- 
out at least one. To be very elementary, take claustro- 
phobia, the dread of enclosed spaces. Do the walls of your 
ofhce oppress you? Would you bounce oaths against 
them or kick them? If you would, go ahead. Everyone 
expects you to, for you are a claustrophobe. 

Do you run away screaming whenever you see a furry 
animal or coat?) Then you are a doraphobe. (You say 
you wish your wife were?) 

And at Rotary luncheon do you blench when the wait- 
ress slops coffee into your saucer? If you do, it’s quite 
possible that you're a spillumjavaphobe or some such 
thing. Perhaps you've developed the morbid fear of sud- 
denly being called upon to speak—or of not being called 


upon. For such a fear there is, no doubt, a name. 


But for one phobia that now and then disturbs some 
Rotary Clubs there is a real and recognized name. It is 
ergastophobia, the fear of work. When a short-handed 
committee chairman approaches you, do you creep down 
into your socks? Don’t, if you want to break your pho- 
bia. Instead, say (however meekly), “Well, I'll try it 
this once.” For the best way to sunder an ergasiophobia, 
the psychotherapist would say, is to recall when and how 
it first began, to note how silly it was to start hating work, 
and then to begin doing the very thing you’ve been fear- 
ing this long while. 


Topics to Talk About 


Wir the time comes, as the Walrus has said, to 
speak of many things, no Rotary Club these days need 
lack topics on economic questions. The European Ad- 
visory Committee of Rotary International has assembled 
a compilation which will be highly useful as a checklist 
to any Rotarian or Rotary Club desiring to keep posted 
on problems vexing the world today. The list includes: 

The necessity of studying economic problems; economic 
barriers as obstacles to international understanding; monetary 
stabilization as a prerequisite for the development of trade; 
demonstration of the ill effects of national self-sufficiency 
(autarchy); the interdependence of peoples, etc. 

Bribery and secret commissions; dumping; trademarks and 
patents; mark of origin (protection of); standardization of 
custom-house nomenclature; the structure of the world econ- 
omy, before the War, during the War and after the War. 

The crisis of the capitalistic production; attempts to solve 
the economic crisis: in the Soviet Union, in Italy and Ger- 
many, in the United States; world agricultural crisis and the 
attempts to remove it. 

World economy and national economics; free trade (free 
exchange of goods); trade agreements with most privileged 
clause (customs and payment barriers, contingents, preferen- 
tials, clearings, attempts to reconcile economic world and 
national interests); international financial relations of States 
and the exchange of goods among them. 

The problem of curriencies and the consequences of the de- 
ranged currencies on the economic relations of the world; 
banking problems and the question of discharge of debts. 

The labor problem and the problem of unemployment; 
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emigration, immigration, and the inner colonization; prob 


lem of communication of our time; the standard of life of the 


peasantry, laborers, and townsfolk before the War, during the 


War. and after the War; rationalization of industry and de 


rangement in the participation of the labor people in indus 
trial gain. 

Controversial subjects are not taboo in Rotary Clubs. 
Indeed, within commonsensical limits charted in Sec. 2 of 
Art. IX of the Standard Rotary Club Constitution, intor 
mative discussions on live questions are encouraged. But 
corporate action—such as polling the Club membership 
or passing resolutions—on controversial issues, as that 
term is understood, is without the pale of Rotary Club 


proprieties. 


Pick Your Hobby 


Ls 1s complex. No need to embroider that pla 


Many men would find life’s terrifying daily jumble « 


titude. 
I 


facts, figures, and faces well nigh intolerable were there 


not one narrow avenue down which to flee—that avenue, 
a hobby. 

But not all men take a hobby as a specific for nervous 
ills, nor are all men who lack hobbies bound for peniten 
tiary cells. A multitude of men simply have a multitude 


of hobbies, and that, one is safe in feeling, is good. 

Look for a moment at the articles in this issue which 
suggest hobbies. Clinton P. Anderson tells how to enjoy 
bridge playing, and Silas Bent explains how to relish not 
playing it. Robert Sparks Walker explores the wondrous 
world of snow crystals. To cut down girth measure and 
to increase optical acuteness, Sisley Huddleston recom 
mends fencing. William Lyon Phelps appraises new 
books. And in The Hobbyhorse Hitching Post, an in 
creasingly popular corner for Rotarian hobbyists, a geolo 
gist discusses his educational avocation. 

Dozens of temperamental hobbyhorses have been tied 
to the Hitching Post since its establishment 15 months 
ago, and through The Field many Rotarian readers have 
begun correspondence with others of their leisure-time 
stripe in distant lands. 
friendship thus initiated, in this month’s Hitching 
on page 62. 


You may read the story of a 


Post 


Psychologists and others have many kind things to say 
about hobbies but of a hobby it might be possible to say, 
] 


as one says of beauty, “It is its own excuse for being.” 


New Friends for a Friend 


I. SOME choose to think of Rotary as a great, friendly 
travel bureau, let them, for they point to one of its truly 
significant aspects, its knack for making long-range con 


tacts for travellers. It has led many thousands of peopl 
from one friend to another and from one fascinating spot 
to another on strange shores. 

Young architect Edward K. Shade, of St. Louis, Mis 


souri, is one whom Rotary’s solicitous and efficient hand 


has guided through the complexities of travel and thence 


on to new acquaintances and new knowledge. A 
he won a travelling feilo 


most of the 


cOUNtrICS IN pe, equil ( \\ 

from several prominent Rotarians. 

“Without hesitation,” savs he, “the m | 
Cal ed these introducti U1 qd t I t | 

as atter in the shortest possible time. O 
glowing examples of their value in this \ 
my experience in Berlin where I w 
modern guide giving locations of this 
specimens of modern architecture. The R 
ntroduced me to the offi als of the Karl S« ~ 
who, in turn, arranged for a young, | 
German to be my guide He was p 
equipped for this, being the son of an 
spent a complete day \ le, OUI 
far as Potsdam.” 

The same cordial, interested welcome Mr. S 
everywhere he went. In Copenhagen 
was entertained at a Rotary luncheon. ‘1 
took a day off from his work and p 
him about his city 

To a worthy young man Rotary pert 
service. And ts the yv ng man grat ld 
sincerely speak his thanks, but ven mor 
knowledge that Rotary has made a 


friends for 


that friend 


A ‘Week’ for ‘Our Magazine’ 


A. CHICAGO in August, 191 the first R 
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There's Romance in Extension 


By Allison G. Brush 


Chairman, Extension Committee, 


Rotary International 


A FEW YEARS ago, William Jo- 


seph Showalter described in a magazine 
article an untorgettable experience on a 
mountain bordering the Shenandoah Val 
ley of Virginia. As he looked toward 
the summits of distant mountains, he saw 
bits of vapor rising. As they reached 
zones of cooler air, they condensed, ex 
panded, and before his eyes became 
clouds. It was a spectacle as inspiriting 
as man ever beheld. He and his com 
panions were literally seeing clouds being 
born. 

Surely this must have been satisfying, 
but I yield to no one the privilege of 
greater inspiration than to sit in at the 
birth of the realization of new ideals as 
human personalities take on the great 
character and charm that come from the 
realization of the power of simple, loyal, 
and sincere friendships. I refer to the 
creation ot a Rotary Club in a new com 
munity 

My first experience in Rotary exten 
sion came in a rather indirect, though 
perfectly logical, way. As President of my 
local Club, I was eager that it should 
have a good attendance record, and 
would urge those members who had 
missed our regular meetings to attend a 
Rotary luncheon in a neighboring com 
munity. Often I took members there in 
my own car. 

Until I had the contacts with these 
smaller Clubs, I must confess that, al- 


though I had benefited greatly from 


Rotary, I had assumed that there were 
some men for whom Rotary would not 
be especially helpful. But as I mingled 
with Rotarians in the smaller communi- 
ties, I began to see that Rotary fellow- 
ship there was just as fine, possibly finer, 
than in my own Club. 

Another conceit quickly left me. I 
had supposed that I knew quite a bit 
about Rotary and that everybody knew 
more or less of what Rotary stands for. 
| was shocked to discover, when I was 
called upon to help organize new Clubs, 
that it took all of my knowledge about 
Rotary plus a good deal of inspiration 
to convince the men of a new community 
that Rotary would be of real service to 
them. 

It is from such experiences on my part 
in organization work that I have formed 
the firm opinion that the unusual in- 
fluence of the President of Rotary Inter- 
national, Will R. Manier, Jr., throughout 
the Rotary world is due to the fact that 
he is so well informed on every phase of 
Rotary work, and that his information 
has grown out of his extension work. 

The man who is working to extend 
Rotary will find that two things are nec- 
essary to his success—inspiration and in- 
formation. The very nature of Rotary 
work is such that each of these engenders 
the other, and extension work generates 
both. Therefore the man who is doing 
extension work becomes a better Rotarian 
through that work. 

If you have ever had occasion to con- 
vince some doubter of the fundamental 
soundness of Rotary principles, haven't 
you come away from the discussion just 
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a little more firmly convinced yourself, 
just a little more enthusiastic about Ro 
tary, simply from having told someone 
else about it? I know I have. And what 
can be more inspiriting than to see for 
yourself the things that Rotary accom 
plishes every day in every community 
where it is organized? Such things, for 
example, as the two men I| know in on 
town who, before the advent of Rotary, 
had not spoken to each other for over 


20 years, and who now sit side by sic 


EW 


every Tuesday noon at their Rotary Club, 
calling each other “Tom” and “Jack” 
The development of fine leadership 
a sure result of the formation of a Rotary 
Club. At least two of the most progres 
sive States of the United States have as 
governors, men from small communities 
who attribute qheir inspiration for being 
of service to their fellow men to the influ 
ence of their membership in Rotary 
Clubs. 


Ann, speaking of leadership, the se: : 
retary and manager of the chamber oi! 
commerce in an industrial community, 
in talking to a group of men interested 
in forming a Rotary Club, but who wer 
fearful that it might interfere with cham 
ber of commerce work, stated that he 
would hesitate about ever accepting a 
position as secretary of a chamber ot 
commerce in a community that did not 
have a Rotary Club. Otherwise, he 
added, he would not know where to look 
for leadership. 

Behind such stories as these, as every- 
one who has done Rotary extension work 
can testify, are certain problems which 
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must be met. Among these is the ques- 
tion of imagined “competition” on the 
part of existing organizations within 
communities. 

I well recall one such instance, in the 
early days of my own extension work. | 
was attempting to organize a Rotary Club 
in an important commercial center. A 
chamber of commerce already existed 
there, and the leaders of that group feared 
that a Rotary Club would hurt it. My 
first move, therefore, was to get these 
men to call a meeting in their town at 
which Rotarians from a nearby town told 
what Rotary had meant to them and to 
their community. Today the very men 
who most opposed the formation of a 
Rotary Club are charter members of such 
a Club in their town—and are still lead- 
ers in the chamber of commerce! 

Extension literature available from the 
Secretariat of Rotary International pro- 
vides a number of letters from chambers 
of commerce which offer valuable mate 
rial to the extension worker who meets 
a similar problem. 

I have been a member of Rotary more 
than 17 years. The indirect benefits from 
it have meant so much to my business 
life that I often tell friends I could de 
vote all of my time t& Rotary for the 
next four or five years and not half repay 
my material debt. 

The same motive that prompts a man 
to ask a new member into his own Club 
prompts a Club to put Rotary in a nearby 
The that 
take an 
neighboring community will also prompt 


community. same motive 


prompts us to interest in a 
us to take an interest in our fellow men 
in other parts of the world. It is this 
interest that will finally bring about our 
dream of world peace. 

The remarkable thing of organization 
is the assurance one can have that when 
a Club is once organized it will stick. 
In 30 years in the United States and 





have 


60 Clubs 


their charters, a good many of these be 


Canada, only given up 


ing necessary on account ol the communhl 


ties ceasing to exist. Considering that 


we have been through the depths ot one 
of the worst depressions we have evet 
known, this is a remarkable record. In 
my State, Mississippi, we have 70 Rotary 


Clubs, some of them over 20 years old, 


many of them in towns of less than a 


thousand population, and we have neve) 


? 
lost a Club. 


Bi: question has often been asked as 


to the minimum size of a community in 


which a Rotary Club should be organ 


ized. I have tound that size is not a 


factor. In one town of 900 populat on, 


the Rotary Club has an active member 


ship ot 26 men. I know also of several 


] | ) 
good, live Clubs in communities ot OU0 


pepulat on and less 
My first actual experience 


; 
ing new clubs was 


In organiz 
in a town ot less than 
When I was contact 
] 


been hard 


1,000 population. 
ing them the community had 


hit by drouths and other adverse condi 


tions. The older men of the community 
head tried t: i os. 

had tried time and time again to form a 
commercial organization and, although 


successtul in forming one, had never been 


successful in keeping it especially active 
Money was scarce, times were bad, and it 
was only after some two or three months’ 
work and persuasion that they finally de 
Rotary Club. They 


cided to torm i 


finally got a charter list of 22 members. 


The la 


for a successful men’s organization that 


lies ol the town were so anxious 
they agreed to serve lunches at 25c each. 
This they did, and they had to carry the 
Hall, which 


little more difficult. The 


food to the City made it a 


dues were 


nominal, local 


a | 

Dut enough to pay the 
Club’s expenses 

then has 


Nine- 


The work of the Club since 


more than justified its existence. 
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failure. Codperative societies, chambers 
of commerce, and similar movements 
were started, but promptly died because 
none of the merchants of any group 
would participate if members of the other 
cliques were invited to join in the activity. 


| came Rotary. The Rotary ex- 


tension worker called individually on 
each of the leaders of the three tactions. 
Presenting the things Rotary stands for, 
he secured the endorsement of these 
things by each group leader. Then he 
called them into a meeting, in which he 
pointed out that though they might dis- 
agree on everything else, they were agreed 
on Rotary principles. After much work, 
he secured the promise of these men to 
bring a number of their followers to an 
organization meeting. 

At first, the three cliques stayed well 
apart in the meetings, but that didn’t last 
long. Men can hardly sing together, call 
each other by their first names, work to- 
ward the same objectives, and still remain 
enemies. At the weekly luncheons of this 
Club, the women’s organizations were 
invited to take turns in serving the meals 

women’s groups which, like the men’s, 
had not been on speaking terms. 

Through Rotary men and women alike 
have put aside their ancient differences 
and have become a united community. It 
is needless to add that this town has 
profited materially as well as spiritually 
during the 13 years since Rotary was or- 
ganized, and the citizens credit Rotary 
tor it, 

\nother example: A town of some 
1,800 in Mississippi was suffering from 
lack of community leadership. A man 
trom this town, in San Francisco on busi 
ness, met a California Rotarian, with 
whom he got into discussion on some of 
the problems his hometown taced. The 
Californian became so interested that, at 
his own expense, he went back to Missis 
sippi to help organize a Rotary Club in 
the town. By taking a number of leading 
business and professional men to a nearby 
Rotary Club meeting—again at his ex 
pense—he led them to organize a Club 
of their own that has blest that town for 
nearly nine years. 

Similar to the spirit of this California 
Rotarian is that of a recent Rotary Gov- 
ernor, who, upon receiving an urgent call 
to assist a new organization at a long 
distance from his home, flew to the air- 
port nearest the town in which the new 
Club was meeting, going on from the 
airport by automobile, that he might be 
ot assistance. 

It would not be remarkable for men to 
do such things as these were they, for ex- 
ample, to be rewarded by a fat business 


contract at the end of the trip. But to 
go to such lengths without any thought 
of personal gain—that is where the spirit 
of Rotary extension manifests itself. 

Case after case might be cited of Clubs 
which have all but “broken their necks” 
to get Rotary organized in a nearby com- 
munity. I know of Clubs whose mem- 
bers have made trip after trip to towns 
50 and more miles away to help extend 
the Movement. I know Clubs—and not 
rich ones, either—which have spent 
money freely from their treasury to help 
other Clubs get started. 

An outstanding example of such exten- 
sion activity is contained in the recent re- 
port of a Rotary Governor, from which I 
quote: 

“Smith Center was present 100 percent 
at Stockton’s charter night and after the 
regular program they met together and 
decided to start at once extending Rotary 
to Phillipsburg. Now these two new 
Clubs are going to work to get Phillips- 
burg into Rotary.’* 

Just think of the satisfaction the man 
who started these two clubs will get out 
of seeing those clubs functioning! Let 
me quote from a letter I received more 
recently from him: 

“Al, this is the most enjoyable work in 
Rotary; never have I been so happy in 
anything I have undertaken, and nothing 
that has engaged my time and effort has 
paid so rich a dividend. And when I 
realize that the dividend on this work 
will be, permanent, simply gathering in 
volume year after year, I know that Ro- 
tary will mean much to me all the rest 
of my lite, on account of this extension 
work. 

“It has been a great experience to meet 
the best men of these communities, and 
then to see the lives of these business and 
professional men open up as Rotary gets 
a hold on them and they begin to get the 
‘grasp’ of it all. Al, it just sort of gives 
a fellow a new vision, himself. And 
finally, when you try to realize what this 
has meant to all the communities into 


° Phillipsburg now has a full-fledged Rotary Club. 
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which we have gone—it’s too much to 
think of all at once.” 

One more example, this time from the 
other side of the world, from India. To 
quote from the extension workers’ re- 
port: 

“There were difficulties in the begin- 
ning which at one time appeared insur- 
mountable, but we managed to get over 
them. Our chief difficulty was in feeding 
together. The Hindus, Mohammedans, 
and Parsees each had their dietary taboos 
which had to be taken into consideration. 
... Six years ago there were terrible 
riots here following the arrest of Mr. 
Gandhi, and feeling between Govern- 
ment supporters and Congress was very 
strained. I am happy to tell you that in 
the 17 charter members of this Club we 
have Rotarians of every political hue, and 
Europeans, Mohammedans, Hindus of 
high and depressed caste, and Parsees. 
Our meeting is the first time some of 
them have ever sat at the same table to- 
gether. ... I believe no other organi- 
zation in the world could have got those 
people together.” 

And so go the extension “case _his- 
tories.” I could fill page after page with 
narratives of this kind. Most readers of 
Tue Rorarian will recall the extension 
stories about Jim Davidson, of blessed 
memory, which ran in the 1950-33 num- 
bers of this magazine. They are well 
worth rereading for the inspiration they 
contain.* 


As I see it, quality is not found only 
in the larger communities, or all in one 
place. A true Rotarian wants to spread 
the work, to share with others the satis- 
factions he derives from Rotary member 
ship. That is why extension is not lim 
ited by locality, size, proximity to large 
cities, or any other similar factor. 

Another “stumper” is what to do in 
communities Where another service club 
—not Rotary—has already been organ 
ized. Does such a place need Rotary? 
The answer in many cases is emphatically 
“ves!” President Will Manier told me 
recently of a dozen or more towns in 
which he had done extension work after 
other service clubs were established. In 
every one of those towns Rotary Clubs 
are now doing good work. 

It should be remembered that there 
are in every community leaders who will 
hold back from membership in service 
clubs at first, but who will come into a 
Rotary Club when they see the calibre of 
man the movement develops. 

Methods of extension have been the 
subject of so many official communica- 
tions from Ro- [Continued on page 60} 

* This series of -articles has been reprinted in 


book form, Making New Friends, by Lillian Dow 
Davidson, published by Rotary International. 
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Seventh article in a series on “Business Minding Its Business”— 
how the army that moves your money—men and guns and trucks 
defeats the gangster and the highwayman 99,999 times 
out of 100,000 and performs a service no other agency provides. => 


















| Ws YORK has the most heavily in 


sured army in the world. It consists of 
100 men, who are bonded for a total of 
200 million dollars. 

Obviously, the men bonded for this 
amount are engaged in a hazardous oc 
cupation. They are the husky, armed 
tothe-teeth guards that quick-eyed vis 
itors to the metropolis glimpse riding be 
hind the peep-holes of the armored 
money cars. Certainly few pedestrians 
tail to catch sight of the steel-plated, gas- 
proof, and bomb-proof treasure vehicles, 
as the latter dart through the streets, de 
livering and collecting a daily average of 
30 million dollars to and from some 3U0 
banks and approximately 3,000 mercan 

le establishments. 

Safely and scientifically transporting 
money is, it may surprise readers in other 
lands to learn, a fairly big business in the 
United States. It was developed by pri- 
vate initiative in response to the concern 
banks and businesses felt for the protec 
tion of their own and their customers’ 
money. It does not displace, but rather 
supplements the work of the regular po- 
lice officers. 

How did it begin? Probably back in 
1859 when a Vermonter named Brink set 
forth to seek fame and fortune in Chi- 


By C. F. McKivergan 


then a city of 100,000 inhabitants. 


Getting himself 


Cago, 
a horse and wagon, he 


1 1 
proceeded to set up in the business Ol 


transferring baggage and merchandise. 


| 
One day an order came to move a halt 
| 7 } { al 1,]] 
qgozen bdags Of silver dollars, 


pounds each, from a local 


weighing 60 


| | 
DANK 


to the 
It was this commis 


lea that money 


Federal Building. 
sion that gave Brink the i 
moving might be 


Not 


gangster or bandit problems disturbing 


made a separate enter 


I 


prise. that there were then any 
the quiet or 4 hicago or any other city 
But paper money was unstable and peo 


ple were inclined to insist on gold o1 


silver—which made big money transter a 
matter of heavy work. Mr. Brink jumped 
at the chance and that his judgment was 
good may be concluded from the Brink 
today, which 


organization ol operates 


through 72 branch ofhces and serves 600 
cities in the United States and Canada. 
Brink’s, United States Trucking Corpora 
tion, and Armored Service are the “Big 
Three” of the business. 

To Brink’s goes the credit for the de- 
velopment of the old-time money car into 
the modern armored car. Until 1917, the 
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within, in the event some mishap over- 
takes the driver. No bullet, not even 
when fired from a Thompson sub- 
machine gun, is powerful enough to pene- 
trate the specially tempered steel body. 
Bullet-proof, too, are the five-ply lami- 
nated windshield and windows that 
shield the driver. If a Brink car, the crew 
comprises two to six guards; if a United 
unit, four guards is the invariable rule. 
Getting a job as armored truck guard 
is not easy. For a start, you must be 28 
years or older and married to be consid- 
ered by Brink’s New York office. You 
must be in first-class physical condition, 
an excellent shot, and prove a spotless 
record from school days. In general, the 
requirements are identical at United, ex 
cept there is no insistence here on mar- 
riage. Both companies like it if you are 
ex-service, 50 percent of all the guards 


failing in this category. 


Ou: of each 200 original applicants, 


United’s New York office hires one, on 
an average. The men selected are finger- 
printed and photographed and the pic- 
tures filed at both home and all branch 
ofhces. The recruits are then turned over 
to a Boer War veteran, who is drill ser 
geant for the company. He shows the 
neophytes how to improve their shooting 
and, so long as he remains a guard, each 
man is required to participate in weekly 
practice on life-size moving targets at an 
armory. ‘The same is true at Brink’s and 
Armored Service,.a former West Pointer 
being the latter’s pistol instructor, 

As in any organization, there is always 
the possibility of loss from corruption, 
especially since two, three, and sometimes 
five million dollars in cash are entrusted 
to the care of $30-a-week guards. (That 
is the pay of the typ 
ical armored car guard 
in small cities; in New 
York, the weekly wage 
scales up to $40.) So 
precautions against 
thett from within have 
to be taken. 

\ New York Brink 
guard, for example, is 
chosen only after three 
separate investigations 
of his past lite have 
been made. The local 
ofhice, the home ofhice 
at Chicago, and the 
bonding company. all 
check back over his 
record. The daily 
routes, too, are cau- 
tiously planned and 
each guard works 
“blind” from day to 


day. Names are drawn by a card sys- 
tem, so that the personnel is constantly 
in shuffle. No crew ever has exactly the 
same make-up twice in the same month. 

Despite these precautions, one of 
Brink’s New York guards succeeded sev- 
eral years ago in stealing an armored car 
that was carrying $63,000 in payrolls. 
“See you in church,” he called out to un- 
suspecting fellow guards, as they left him 
locked in the car while they deposited 
$22,000 in the Chemical National Bank. 
When they returned, the car and its valu- 
able cargo were gone. Refusing to be- 
lieve that the impossible had happened, 
the company manager waited three hours 
before notifying the police. Meanwhile, 
the absconding guard, waiting only long 
enough to drive the truck three blocks 
away, rifled the pay envelopes and gave 
a messenger boy a dollar to take the 
empty envelopes back to the Brink office. 
Eventually, the offender—a stolen key 
made his feat possible—was caught and 





sentenced to prison. 

More often, guards crash the daily 
news because of valorous conduct. All 
told, Brink’s has paid five guards rewards 
of $500 each for killing bandits. Once an 
Armored Service crew met an automobile 
full of suspicious-looking men, asked to 
see their auto license, found they had 
none, followed them until they reached 
a policeman who investigated further and 
discovered that the suspects were notori- 
ous criminals. In December, 1935,a father 
and son crew of an armored car on chain 
store collections in Philadelphia, beaten 
to the draw and deceived by a police dis- 
guise, used the guns that were pointed at 


them to kill two would-be robbers. They 
didn’t have time, they explained after it 
was all over, to draw their own pistols. 
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The guard in charge of a Brink car 
termed “messenger.” At United, hy 
would be a “conductor”; at Armor 
Service, a “corporal.” In each case, | 
draws the top salary. He keeps the car’s 
log and telephones the office at regula; 
intervals. The average car makes 75 
stops daily—the number may rise to 20) 
on chain store collections. 

When outside the vehicle and carrying 
valuables, Brink’s men are required to 
carry their pistols openly in their hands. 
United guards keep their weapons in 
holsters, but with one hand on them. 
ready for instant use. If you work fo: 
Armored Service or Brink’s, you take 
your gun home at night. But, if United 
is your boss, you must turn it in at the 
end of the day. 

While bank funds form the most spe 
tacular cargoes in New York, payrolls ar 
the real backbone of the industry. Ther 
are two types of this service—delivery « 
the payroll from the bank to the cus 
tomer’s office or delivery plus actual pa 
ing of the employees. A concern taki 
the latter service needs to worry about 
none of the details of paying its work 
men, except how to supply the money 
the first place. The transport compa: 
makes up the envelopes in its own office, 
delivers them in armored cars, sets up a 
paymaster’s desk in the customer’s plant 
and distributes the wages. Annual 
Brink’s fills 16 million pay envelopes. 

All in all, the armored car has demon 
strated that the gangster and highway 
man can be defeated 99,999 times out o 
100,000 (the figures closely approximat 
Armored Service’s actual record) by th 
display of vigilance and strength. Th 
hundred-thousandth time, when crim 
nals succeed in outwitting the system, 
the loss is made good 
to the client within 24 
hours, as was done by 
United Trucking in 
August, 1933, when 
robbers held up on 
of its cars in Brook 


lyn and escaped in 
stolen autos and moto! 
boats with $427,000 in 
currency. It is Brink’s 
proudest boast that n: 
client has ever lost a 
penny of the $100,000, 
000 that daily is en 
trusted to the 72 ot 
fices of this sing|« 
agency for transporta 
tion. Neither Ar 
mored Service no: 
United will concede 
having a record one 
whit less perfect. 
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Book News 
and Views 


Beginning a month! y ser- 


ies for busy readers by 


William 
Lyon 
Phelps 


Ax OLD gentleman once remarked, 


“Whenever a new book comes out, I read 
an old one.” I understand his point of 
view without wholly sympathizing with 
it. But there is one great national litera- 
ture (although the old gentleman did not 
know it) to which his remark is beauti- 
fully pertinent. This is Russian. When- 
ever a new book comes out in Russia, my 
advice is to read an old one—yet it won't 
be so terribly old at that. Russian litera- 
ture, so far as it interests the world, is 
about the same age as American litera- 
ture, about one hundred years old. 
Alexander Pushkin was killed in a duel 
in 1837 and we are celebrating his cen- 
tenary. He was 37 years old, had spent 
much of his time in frivolity and dissipa- 
tion; but he was a man of genius and is 
still the greatest poet who ever wrote in 
Russian. He is also the founder of one 
of the greatest contributions to literature 
the world has ever seen—the Russian 
novel. The man who killed Pushkin sur- 
vived tll 1895 


thing or other. 


which indicates some- 


Two books have just appeared which 
should be “in every gentleman’s library” 
and not merely on the shelves. One is the 
first definitive life of Pushkin written in 
English. The author is Ernest J. Sim 
mons. It is steadily interesting. The 
other is everything in verse and prose 
written by Pushkin which is essential for 
us Americans to read. All in one volume 
ot nearly 900° pages. The editor is A. 
Yarmolinsky and most of the translations 
are by his wife, Babette Deutsch. Read 
Pushkin’s short story, The Queen of 
Spades. 

Pushkin was a germinal writer—and 
what a progeny! Gogol, Turgenev, Dos- 
toevski, Tolstoi, Chekhov, Gorki. and 
others, 

Fighting Angel, the latest book by our 
American writer, Pearl Buck, is autobiog- 
taphy; a portrait of her fundamentalist 

*The title selected for this month’s installment 


is tentative. Readers are invited to submit their 
suggestions. See the ‘“‘“Memo” on page 2 





Professor Phelps, eminent authority on literature but “Billy” to sever: en 
erations of Yale graduates, in his library at his home 


missionary father. Had his wite and 


daughter shared his convictions, life 
would have been easier; but they felt in 
their hearts that he was deluded; the 
were therefore giving up everything to a 
fanatic. In his whole life he laughed only 
once; that was when he was reading 
Frank Stockton’s The Casting 
Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 


diversion seems to me to be the supreme 


{way of 
fleshine, and his 


tribute to that masterpiece of humor. 

And now that Mrs. Buck has come be 
fore the curtain, has put off the mask of 
the actor, and has told us all that is ne 
essary for us to know about her own self, 
I hope she will return to the field where 
she is eminent—the novel. 

Keep your eyes on the young English 
man, R. C. Hutchinson. The heroine of 
his first novel, published in 1932 and 
called The Answering Glory, is also a 
missionarv—but what a difference from 


the Fighting Angel! It is the difference 


at Veu Haven, ¢ } 

between a superman and a ht 
His latest book, Shining 
quires lication, but it 
time and on energy 
never torget title 

The ( ils j r 
most exciting iy to 
countries, be no d su it i 
acquainted with tran 
stranger inhabitants, to read bo 
written by those w 10 ive persona 
these experiences. I do not et 
I have not the slightest desire t 
hitherto un onquered mount 
struggle through the torridity o t 
impenetrab! jungles, or to 
rst time hitherto unseen ce 
As G. K. Chesterton used to sa: | 
lift up mine eyes unto the hil t | 
not lift up my carcass thither 

Human beings are variously a 


feartully made Fortunately tl 


many men and some womer Oo are 
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eager to do all the dirty work for my 
convenience. Apparently they ask noth- 
ing better than to explore the wildest and 
most dangerous places, and even to pay 
their own expenses. Thus, although I 
have not the slightest desire to accom- 


pany them, I find intense and immense 


enjoyment in reading their narratives, 


and I am grateful not only to them for 
incurring this inconvenience and danger 
for my diversion, but to the Supreme 
Power for making persons with this in 
satiable desire for personal discomfort. 
Let me recommend a few books, by 
means of which, while sitting in a com 
fortabie chair by an open hre, we may 
visit remote places with no danger of 
being bitten by poisonous insects or tor 
tured to a slow death by men more cruel 
than cobras. Peter Fleming, the young 
Englishman, accompanied by a Swiss f¢ 
male journalist, brings us News from 
l'artary. They went to China, hunted up 
a vast territory with no roads and no ad- 
mission, and travelled in this for hun 
dreds of miles, in daily danger of death. 
[wo Americans, Heath Bowman and 
Stirling Dickinson, were up North some 


whe re, whe n sudde nly (for it Was an im 


pulse) they decided to go to Rio de 
Janeiro and then keep going west until 
they would come out on the shore of the 
Pacific ocean. They did so! Take a look 
at the map, and you will see it was bad 
going, but they survived and we accom- 
pany them throughout this horrible jour- 
ney in their book, Westward from Rio. 

No profession today has more prestige 
than that of the surgeon; he seems to per- 
form miracles. One of the most famous 
in America is Doctor George Crile of 
Cleveland. It occurred to him that it 
would be a good idea to penetrate the 
remotest jungles of equatorial Africa, kill 
and make post-mortems, not of men but 
of animals, in order not merely to satisfy 
a natural and incurable curiosity but to 
discover new ways of alleviating the suf- 
ferings of men and women. Fortunately, 
his wife decided to go with him. She tells 
all about this expedition in her book, 
Skyways to a Jungle Laboratory, which 
accurately describes its contents. For they 
went from London to the African jungle 
through the sky. There in the heart of 
the jungle they lived among animals 
ranging in size from almost invisible yet 


diabolically efficient insects, to giraffes, 


llexander Pushkin, Russian poet, who at age 37 was killed in a duel in 1837, 


the centenary of whose death 1s ar 





event of notice in contemporary letters. 
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elephants, rhinos, and hippopotamus 
She describes with brilliant vivacity jo: 
neys through the air and the insides 
these animals as revealed by the mic: 
scope. In big and little affairs, she is 
ways instructive and always entertainin 
Did you know that Napoleon tried | 
commit suicide? I did not until I r 
this latest book by his intimate friend a 
associate, General de Caulaincourt. 
manuscript has not been available unt 
within the last few years and in the Eng 
lish translation only within the last { 
months. It is called No Peace with 
poleon, and while giving the daily 


a 


nightly details of conversations with h 
just before his abdication in 1814, al 


and for the first time proves that he 
take poison in a deliberate attempt at si 
murder; but he was not so successful 
his great predecessor, Hannibal. H 
thoughts, before and after taking it, 
spread for us on the printed page. 

You have, of course, heard of a bi 
called Ulysses written by an Irish 
named Joyce. Have you ever been a 
to read it or to finish it? (I sank wit! 
on board at page 52.) Do you un 
stand why Hugh Walpole (altho 
emotionally unsympathetic to its futi 
and despair) says that it is one oi 
three greatest novels of the world writt 
since the War, the other two being 
Proust and by Thomas Mann? Do y 
agree? And do you find the fanat 
admirers of this book as unconvincing 
those who dismiss it as utter nonsens 
Would you like a rational opinion fr 
an able critic whose judgment you ca 
trust? Then read a little book just pi 
lished, called On Being Human. 1 
author is Paul Elmer More. 

I am quite sure that my readers 
semble me in being ignorant of man 
things. I know nothing about crimin: 
or about the detection of crime. For t! 
very reason,,detective novels are to m 
pure romances. Alas, most of them ar 
dull. Therefore I promise my readet 
that every murder novel recommended b 
me will be wildly exciting. Here are tw: 
new ones: Emperor of Evil, by the rel 
able Carroll J. Daly, and Gunston Cotto 
Adventurer, by Rupert Grayson. Bot 
will hold you more strongly than a pr 
fessional wrestler. 

~ ~ * 
Books mentioned, their publishers and p 

Pushkin. Ernest J. Simmons. Harvard 
versity Press. $4.00.—Pushkin Works. A 
molinsky. Random House. $3.50.—Fighti» 
gel. Pearl S. Buck. Reynal & Hitchcock. $ 

Shining Scabbard. R. C. Hutchinson Fa 
& Rinehart. $2.50.—News from Tartary. |} 
Fleming. Scribner’s. $3.00.—Westward fro 
Heath Bowman and Stirling Dickinson. W 
& Clark. $3.00.—Skyways to a Jungle Laborat 
Dr. George S. Crile. W. W. Norton. $2.75 
Peace with Napoleon. General de Caulainc 
Morrow. $3.00.—On Being Human, Paul EI: 
More. Princeton University Press. $2.00.— 
peror of Evil. Carroll J. Daly. Stokes. $2.0/ 
Gunston Cotton, Adventurer. Rupert Grays 
Dutton. $2.00. 
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Carthage—Chicago 
of Antiquity 


By Byron de Prorok 


Director, Franco-American Archaeological 
Expeditions to Carthage, North Africa. 


| = ANCIENT capital of North 
\frica might well be called the Chicago 
of Antiquity. Founded 850 years before 
Christ by Dido of Canaan, 
Carthage had a population of over a half 
million in 100 years, and over one million 
Both early Carthagin- 


Queen 


in two centuries. 
ians and Chicagoans had to fight against 
warlike tribes—the former against the 
Numidians and Mauritanians (from 
which we have the words “nomads” and 
“moors”), and the latter against the 
North American Indians. 

In time, Carthage, like Chicago, be 
came a great grain export center—1n tact 
it was known in antiquity as the gran- 
ary port of Europe. After its conquest in 
146 B. C., it supplied grain for the whole 
of the Roman Empire. The ruins of its 
granaries 25 centuries old are still to be 
seen on the site of this vast dead city of 
25 square miles circumference. 

Carthage was also the greatest cattle 
raising center of the old world. The 
meat was not canned, but salted and 
shipped to Europe in thousands of gal- 
The shrewd Carthaginians were 
first 


leys. 
also financiers and invented the 
banks and banking systems in the world, 
the first paper money and bills of ex- 
change. 

Chicago had a world’s fair in 1893, and 
a Century of Progress Exhibition in 1933 
and 1934. But long Christ, 
Carthage had a mart every five years 
when the buyers of the ancient world 
came to the world’s wealthiest city to 
barter for ivory from across the Sahara 
and the land of the Ethiopians; gold dust 
trom the Mountains of the Moon and 
King Solomon’s mines; emeralds from 
the land of the Amazons; slaves from 
all over Africa; skins and wild animals 
from the jungles of the Atlas Moun- 
tains; grain from what is today Tunisia 
and Algeria, and from Carthage itself 
tanned hides, glass, jewelry, pottery, cos- 
metics, perfumes, and arms. 

I do not know, however, if the “buy- 
Mr. Archimides Proclitius from 
Athens, Quintus Marcellus from Rome, 
Totmes Rhamades from Alexandria, and 
Isaac Baalamon from Jerusalem, wore 


before 


” 
ers, 


their “Tom,” “Bill,” and “Jimmy” badges 
in their buttonholes. Perhaps they did. 

In many of the ancient Punic tombs 
we have found what modern girls use 


kinds of 


lipsticks, perfume bottles, bronze mir 


in abundance: several rouge, 
rors, eyebrow pluckers, nail files, and 
complete vanity cases in ivory and gold 
Some of the female mummies have 
bobbed hair, dyed, and even have “per 
manents.” The most curious discovery 
was a pair of spectacles dating about 800 


B. C. 


Perhaps those first bankers made 


out the first check (in letter) wearing 
the first “specs.” All these things are to 
be seen in the National Museum at 


Tunis, which should be visited by the 


traveller in these parts.* 

Carthaginians also had a_ prohibition 
law, but only in war time, and bootleg 
gers were punished by death. Gangsters 
existed and they were all political—gen 
erally Roman Republicans. It should be 
noted, too, that Carthage had a mayor 
with the 


who said, in effect, “to h 


King of Rome”; a war was the result. 


originated here, for we 


Advertising 
have discovered a lamp on which was in 
scribed “Please buy Magon’s Lamps—the 
cheapest in Carthage, only Ic.” The city 
had bitter political Hghts and many ot 
the outside walls of the houses carried 
political advertising of the day. You can 


3 1 
still read rough inscriptions such as 


“Vote for Hanno; he is not a friend of 
the police,” and “Hasdrubal, Thou Cor 


Many 


unprintable 


rupt Senator, Go Hang Thyself.” 
of these proclamations are 
insults, frequently alluding to the canine 
ancestors of certain candidates. 

Vote buying was prevalent. The no 
ble, ancient Greeks made war on the 
Carthaginians because they _ sacrificed 
Baal 


slaughter houses where they killed and 


children to and Tanit and had 


then ate fattened swine. Only one-third 
of Carthage’s population was Semitic, 
the rest being Africans. 

Carthage’s great rival was the older 
city of Utica, and there are the ruins of 
a rich villa in which one can read an in 


*Tunis is just an overnight ride from Nice, France, 
where, June 6-11, Rotary International will hold its 
1937 Convention 


| 
4 
5 
4 * 
ig 3} 











The author takes tiffin in th 
of one of the w 
scription in mosaic which tells oO 


champion © prize-fghter, 


“who threshed the African champion 
from Utica!” The house was 

the pugilist “by the grateli pcol 
Carthage The fights were held in the 
great Colosseum of Carthage, whicl 
could hold over 100,000 — spectator 


and Braddock were 
to Scorpiannus, tor DI 


Schmelin 


compared 


r 


fighters ot those days wore bronz lo 


| LOUGH Carthage had th 


scrapers,” (of seven to eight stor 
there is on thing in whicl t beat t 
Chicago of today: in theati i Sho 


dinner parties. [1 


and atter 
tired businessmen in Cartha 
can believe the ancient histor 

) | | 

But everything nas in end i 
Carthage, too, had its great fire It hae 
nothing to do with a Mrs. O'Leary's cov 


kic king over a 


Africanus 


lantern, but with of 


Scipio trom Rome 
sieged the world’s richest city for thre« 
And by 146 B. C., not a 


left standing of the city 


terrible vears. 


stone Was 
Queen Dido and Hannibal. 

It was rebuilt 100 years later by Juli 
Caesar, who sent all the Roman unem 
ployed and jobless to Africa, and it soon 


second city of the Romar 


became the 
This Chicago of the ancient 


than | th 


Empire 
world has a far better climat 


opia, but strangely enough, its sit 
1 


known to be the windiest in all Africa! 








As the 


Wheel 


Turns 


Notes about Rotary personages and 
events of particular Rotary interest. 


Rican. As these pa o to press, the 


orst flood in the history of the United Stat 

ull swamps parts of the Ohio and Mississippi 

1 I Hundred I rsons ha drowned 

i \ ta ) ( 
In 
, \ 
t Ohio ri 
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| Mut t 
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| 3 ! Frankt iF x 
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id J Ohi W 1 the wh 1 
told the list will run-ainfinitely longer 

o >. * 

Oldsters. Popping up here and there over 
the Rotary World in cent weeks have been 
Rotary Club claimants to the utle “The Club 
with the Oldest Member To award such a 
title fau THe MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD 
herewith lists the present contestants and bid 
ill potential winners to enter at onc As it 
stands, StrewartT HarrsHorn, an_ honorary 
eM: f th Rotary Club of Millburn, N es 
may claim the title “Oldest Rotarian.” He 
celebrated his 96th birthday August 28, 1936. 
Only two months behind him is Josern FIrer, 
in honorary member of the Rotary Club of 


Bloomingtor, Ill. October 28, 1936, marked 
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! salute from President Albert Lebrun of France: “Greetings to Rotarians of 


the world who will attend the Convention at Nice next June. A. LeBRUN. 
17/12/36.” He is scheduled to address the evening session on June 6. 


his 96th anniversary. In the Rotary Club of his post, leaving the hospital on the mornit 
Concord, N. C., is DANIEL BRANSON COULTRANI the 29th to attend a lecture. He has not 
who was 94 years old on Christmas day. And heard of since. The missing man is a gra 
Jupce Amos MILLER of the Rotary Club of of Harvard University Medical School 
Hillsboro, Ill., has rounded out 92 full years. Dartmouth College. He served an int 


at the Anker H 
in St. Louis and 


James Frazier is an 87-year ald member of the 
Rotary Club of Whitesburg, Ky. Special cele- 


brations of the birthdays of several of these 


was located for 18 


rentlemen were held in their Clubs. in the Massachusetts | 


and Ear Infirmary in | 
. * . . 
ton. His description i 
follows: Age 29; he 
5 feet 10% inches; 


hair; small, partly 


Slate Cleaner. Strange business, _ this, 
thought employees of RorartaAn J. Harvey 





GRAVELL’s paint company in Ambler, Pa., as 





their boss asked each of them how much they Te spot on right side of |} 
owed whom in personal debts. Some even H.W Woodruff (at the back) near 
. 


went so far as to ask what business it was of line; blue eyes; dark 


his. But they found out soon enough. Rora- and gray or tan reversible overcoat. The fam 
RIAN GRAVELL merely wanted to wipe clean the can supply no motive for his disappearance. 
personal slates of every one of them—and he oe 

did it just at Christmas time. It cost him + 


; : Comforter. While it happened some lit 
$100,000. Mortgages were paid off, bills for ‘ 
: while ago the story contains elements of hu 

home furnishings, doctors, hospital services, any . , ; 
pe: goodness that are timeless. A CHarces Hor 

and all bills were settled. Those who had no Ih: ; 
, - and his 16 year old daughter, of Havana, ( 
bills received $100 each. 
were travelling through Harrisonburg,  \ 


ae oe where Mr. Hortz died suddenly. Because t 
re ‘ —? : : P erieving girl had no one to turn to for h 
Son Missing. For information which will  ° ; , : 

d PRESIDENT WiLti1AM H. Kester of the Rot 
lead to the return of his son who has been ye 
. : Club took complete charge of funeral arran 
missing since December 29, 1936, RoTarIAN 


Dr. Harry W. Wooprurr, of Joliet, IIl., offers 
a reward of $250. The son, Dr. Harry W.., 


ments and found friends from Cuba and Port 
Rico for the girl. 

: : y ‘ a ae 

Jr., is a resident physician at City Hospital No. chy E d 

Rigid Roadsign. The seagoing signboa 


1, in St. Louis, Mo. He had spent the holidays 4 
whose travels THE MAN WITH THE SCRATCHP 


with his relatives in Joliet and had returned to 
recounted on these pages last month belon; 


to another service club, not to the Rotary C 


The epitome of ingenuity 1s this Ro- of Haverhill, Mass. The Rotary Club’s sign 
tary Club gong, equipped even with made of metal and firmly anchored, suffe: 

rippling flag, built by Ray Van Me- only a bath from: the. floods.of a year ago which 
ter of the Rotary Club of Trenton, Mo. swept the other sign to far off Nova -Scotia. 


First reports of the ‘incident did assert the sail- 
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With Grandsire S. ]. Massie in the 
McKinney, Tex., Rotary Club are his 
son Twain Massie, grandson Ben Smith. 


ing signboard was a Rotary emblem. Certainly 
there is something to be said for letting one’s 
signboard sail the several seas promoting one’s 
cause as it goes. 

* * * 


Remember how you ‘and 


Vive Le Rotary! 


the boys” at college or in the barracks or at 


Joe’s stag parties used to clip off Vive l’Amour, 


that rollicking song custom-built for male 
voices? Well, GovERNor Morton Hu tt of the 
District 30 remembered. To its tune (which 


ou can find in the Oliver Ditson Company's 


collection of college songs) he set these words 


Rotary: 


1. Let every good knight 
glove! 
Vive Le Rotary! 
To carry our message of service 
Vive Le Rotary! 


which fairly roll with 


raise his helmet ane 
and love 


Chorus: 


Vive Le, Vive Le, Rotary! 
Vive Le, Vi Le, Rotary! 

Truth is our right, love is our might 
Vive Le Rotary! 


When something is wrong, let us straighten 
it out. 
Vive Le Rotary! 
For nothing is worse than a fear or a doubt 
Vive Le Rotary! 


The grooming of men 1s a duty we 
Vive Le Rotary! 
Let's carry on business with fame to our name 
ive Le Rotary! 
4. The man with a smile is the fellow we need 
Vive Le Rotary! 
Who loses himself in the 
Vive Le Rotary! 


shaming of areed 


Hutt had turned out 
that 350 


Word that GovERNOR 


this version got about so rapidly 
Rotary 


Ten percent of the 


Clubs have asked him for copies of it. 


requests have come from 
England, Germany, France, and other countries 
utside of the United States and Canada. For 


Hutt 


ou sing the song in the Key of F. 


best results, Lyricist recommends that 


* * 7 


Conferences. The first Regional Conference 
if Rotary Clubs of the Caribbean and along th 


Gulf of Mexico is to be held in Havana, Cuba, 


March 27-31. Fetire Sirva, a Director of 
Rotary International, is Chairman of the Con 
lerence Committee. Presiding officer of the 


Conference will be Horacto Navarrete, Gov 
District 25. Witt R 
Manter, of Rotary International, will be present 


rnor of PRESIDENT 


In Rotary as well as in business do 
D. B. Gwinn and his son James A., of 
Huntington, W. Va., work together. 











and will address the Conference, according to 


present plans. ... The Sixth Pacific Rotary 
Conference is to be held March 2-5 at Welling 
ton, New Zealand Chairman of the Confer 
ence Committee is Jonn Itorr, Wellington 
Presiding officer will be Dusrri GoveERNOR 
WituiamM Tuomas, of Timaru, New Zealand. 
> >. > 
Committeeman. PRESIDEN Wit R, 


pointed Ric Wetts, of 
Pocatello, Idaho, a fifth m ber of the Voca 


MANIER has a 


tional Service ¢ imuittee for tl balance of the 
Rotary year in place of TsuneKi 


of Tokyo, Japan, who declined the ay 


Membership. One hundre: wht new 


Rotary Clubs were organized in the first half 
of Rotary present. fiscal t fastest d 
velopment in the hist f tl ( inization 
Rota Ciubs n l LD» , tot ) b 
hi | &()9 

*. > . 






Award. To ¢ ALLY Brow President o 
the Rotary (¢ » of Pottst P went thi 
vears Distinguish Service ¢ cat ted 
annual award of the State organization of the 

\ 1¢ Li I 
dt to th 
any « wea 
\W 1 i I i ! ha 
a ( t Rota 
§ Colt ( ul ind 
4 PRESIDE RRY | Oy 
&. 1. Brou 1 Pie ‘ie peg 
in ct 1u nt te 
war dead and in sending a « t to | ida 
help given in collectin t dl fe 
tims of the flood n thi rea So 
* * * 

Honors. Rorarian Re & O. BonIsTEEL. 
of Ann Arbor, M beet ted 1 dent 
of the Michi State B \ ciation, an or 
ganization composed of bers whe 
practi iM 1 Mi R I Csr OF 
W. BAHL Ba M i ( 
to the board ( t t Pe H 
Loan Ban W t S N. ¢ ( 

FI rk H FE. W Rot t 
District, 1s « yrratin ! r as Passau 
Count igricultu t HH is Pat 

son, N. | R Vi | r Cren 
Rak, of Ipoh, Federated M Stat is been 
nominated 1 rey nt Federatec 
Malay State tt rronation King George 
VI in London Rorat Greorce R. Avi 
RILL, of Bi mn Micl Va cted presi 
dent of the U1 ity P ( Michigan 

Board. The second ting of the Board 


of Directors of Rotary International for 1936-37 
was held at the central office of the Secretariat 
January 10-15 All members of the Board were 
present except Vice Presipents Huco PRraGer 
and Cecmt Rar, and Member Karet Neuwirt 
Briefly mentioned here is but a bit of the action 
of the Board ion From the membership 
of Rotar Clubs not located in the United 
States, Canada, Newfoundland, and Great Bri 
tain and Ireland, the Board nominated these five 
as Directors for 1937-38 JosepH Imre, Buda 


Anous S. Mircnett, Melbourne, 
ARRUDA PrREIRA, Sao 
Romuto, Manila, Phil- 
FRANZ SCHNEIDERHAN, Salzburg, 
Board 


pest, Hungar 
Australia; ARMANDO DI 
Paulo, Brazil; Cartos P. 
ippine Island 
Austria i ee 


authorized a confer- 
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Rotary Around the World 


Brief news notes mirroring the varied activities of the Rotary movement. 


New Zealand 


Teno Favors Blind at Concert 


AUCH p——When Richard Croo in A I 
> ter ..2 , con P 
t Rota ( ) I tl 
' a 
1} 
a t t Braalle 
Italy 
Greet Bishop G e to School 
NX () “ ' t 
| N tl Rota ( 
i i i 
Nova S " in which the | ta 
t 
Argentina 
Rotarian Give s Hospital $150,000 
Rosario—Don An Garcia of the Rotar 
Club of Rosario has donated $150,0 to th 
Hospital Espanol de Rosario.” 
Inoculate 2,000 Against Diphtheria 
licre—To prevent the spread of diphtheria in 
the city, 2,000 vaccines were administered, a 
task that was made possible through the cooper 
ition of the Rotary Club and Rotary physicians 


who generou volunteered their services. 
. : 
Belgium 


Friendly Hands Across Borders 
Namur—Host to the Rotary Club of Aachen, 

German in an intercity, interdistrict meeting 

recently was the Rotary Club of Namur. Rota- 


rians were present from three other Clubs in 


Belgium, from the Rotary Club of Luxembourg, 
f the Rotary Club of Paris, and from the 
Rotary Club of Magdeburg, German Rotary’s 
Fourth Object was emphasized in word as it 


was in the very nature of the gathering 
Japan 


18 Foreign Newsmen Dine with Club 
Toxy6—Eighteen foreign press correspond- 
ents resident in Tokyo attended a recent meeting 
of the Rotary Club of Tokyo as guest$ of the 
Club. Present also were 60 visiting Rétarians. 


At least a dozen nationalities found representa- 
tion among the guests. Among the correspond- 
ents were distributed the pamphlet Brief Facts 
fhout Rotary, the history of the Tokyo Rotary 
Club, and the most recent Rotary Club bulletins 


issuing from the writers’ native lands. 
Y le Ca 
ugos avia 


Civic Spirit in Deeds 

Vukovar—Tomo Maksimovié is the Secretary 
of the Rotary Club of Vukovar. That he is a 
man of initiative these achievements—direct re- 
ults of his efforts, says the Rotary Club—stand 
witness: erection of a new school at Borovo; 
completion of a school of the colony Lipovaca; 


erection of a fire station in BrSadin. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Bulawayo Wakes Up 

BuLawayo—In progress today in Bulawayo is 
a “Forward Bulawayo” movement. Unsightly 
and unhealthful buildings in the city limits had 
no part in such a movement, reasoned Bulawayo 
Rotarians. Thus the Club authorized a member 
to represent it at a meeting of the council called 


For the use of stock breeders in the 
neighborhood, the Rotary Club of 
Brockville, Ont., Canada, bought 
this prize-winning Holstein bull. 


fim. 















; 








They told him their dreams, these 
excellent young people, and into 
them Rotarian Ray Myers, of Coun 
cil Bluffs, Ia., and others, fused 
reality, at a Youth Service Panel in 
the Atlanta, Georgia, Rotary Club. 


by His Worship the Mayor in which it pr 
cleaning up the city’s premises. The action 


brought results. 


Germany 


Student Tea Dances to Be Repeated 
Municu—So successful were the tea dan 
and other meetings which the Rotary Cli 
Munich held for sons and daughters of Rotari 
studying in the city last Winter that th 
being repeated this year. The Club asks 
informed of all Rotary sons and daughte: 


oO 


tending school in the city. 


England 


Féte Rotarian Sons, Daughters 


Oxrorp—Unique in the Clubs’ history wa 
meeting to which it invited Rotarians’ son 
daughters studying in the city. About 40 w 
present and they came from New Zealan 
Canada, Australia, Germany, and many parts 
England. 


Youth Reassures. His Elders 
Ponterract—If her young mef.are of suc 
stuff as this one, members of the Rotary ( 
of Pontefract mused privately, Britain need ha 
no fears. The youth who addressed them at 
of whom they mused was one of four Rota 
sons who, with three companions, visited 
America at the invitation of the Rotary Club 


Georgia. 
China 
Field Day for Poor Apprentices 


SHANGHAI—As a grand finale to the organi 
recreation the Rotary Club of Shanghai 
sponsored through the year for underprivil< 
apprentices, the Club held a sports meeting 
a local school ground. To the winners of th 
various dashes and leaps went fine prizes fron 
the Club. In a meeting which followed th 


h 


~~ 
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field day the boys were addressed by Shanghai 
Rotarians whose speeches had to be translated 
into Chinese so that all could understand. 


int 


One Club Thanks Another for Flag 


TreENTsIN—As a reminder of friendship ex- 
isting between their Club and the Rotary Club 
of Tientsin, Rotarians of Tokyo, 
recently pleased to accept the flag the Chinese 
Rotarians sent them. ‘That fact they 
edged in a letter which they sent to the Tientsin 


Rotary Club. 


Japan, were 


acknowl- 


Dinner on the Yangtze Kiang 


Nankinc—In China where much is pictur- 
esque you would expect Rotary Clubs to choose 
The Ro- 


romantic settings for their meetings. 


tary Club of Nanking would not disappoint you. 





























































It held a recent dinner on a ferry boat afloat on 


t na 


the Yangtze River. Ladies and friends were 
present. 
Straits Settlements 
A Picnic and $100 

Martacca—In the Malacca Boys Jubilee Club 
the Rotary Club has never failing interest. Now 


and then the older “boys” take the younger 
ones on an outing, ply them with food, and 
suffer defeat at their hands in athletic con- 
tests. A short while ago the Club heard that the 
Boys Club needed funds Promptly it dis 


patched $100. 


Packets of Rotary News 


SINGAPORE There is no reason now why 


members of the Rotary Club of Singapore 


know what is happening in other 


Rotary 


Service Committee of the Club has 


should not 


parts of the world. The International 


placed the 
world in con 


bulletins of Clubs throughout the 


venient folders for the perusal of the members 
who are encouraged to take the interesting files 
home with th if they wisl 


Canada 


$260 for Drought Driven Farmers 


To the Red Cross ap 


t 
Zz 


St. CaTHARIN 


peal for funds tor the relief of people in drought 


areas in the w t Rotary (¢ tf St 
Catharines responded with $2¢ I th 
citv were als hipped 753 blanket 


Rotarians Sponsor 13 Boys’ Clubs 


WINNIPEG, MAN It is safe t 


boy alone can keep one man b But look at 
the Rotary Club of Winnipe; It onsors 13 
boys clubs and as many as fii f th et 
on a single evening This major job, and on 


the Rotary Club would not be without at an 


cost, require the fu time ervices of a Boys 
Work secretary who, in turn, has two part time 
assistants The Winnipeg Rotary Club started 
seriously in the field of be work 13 vears ago 
Radio Carnival Nets $465 
Hutt, Que The lar t and most succe 

ful attempt to rai one ndertaken to date b 
the Rotary Club of Hull was a radio carniva 
which it sponsored not lon Net profits 
were $465, a fourth of which bre Chri 1 
cheer to poor ol the citv, the re ain eIng 


Harvey 
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Rotary’s Paul Harris at his desk 
in Chicago. Brrrr! The 'phonel 
Says Founder Paul: “To my 
friends of the Rotary Club of 
Portland, (Me.) greetings! You 
are passing today your 22nd mile- 
stone 1 salute you!” From 
President Will R. Manier and Sec- 
retary Chesley R. Perry (left and 
right in cut) also go salutations. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Marlin Razor Blades 


Old Company Slashes Selling 
Costs—Offers 40 First Quality 
Blades for Half a Dollar 


The Marlin Firearms Company, fa- 
mous for the manufacture of fine guns 
since 1870, has found a way to bring 
the finest quality razor blades to shav- 
ers at a fraction of their usual cost. 

Basic patents having expired, Marlin 
pays no royalties. And by selling in 
“‘wholesale”’ quantities, with economies 
in packaging, shipping, etc., the com- 
pany effects savings which are passed 
on to the consumer. 

Made of the finest Swedish surgical 
steel, for standard holders, Marlin 
blades are offered at the unprece- 
dented price of 80 for one dollar, 40 
for fifty cents. Under the company’s 
ironclad guarantee, you can try these 
new blades without risk. Use five, 
and if you do not find them equal to 
the best, you may return the balance 
and get your money back. 

Mail the coupon today for a “‘whole- 
sale” package of these fine blades! 
Marlin will pay the postage. 

The Marlin Firearms Co., 
90 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Enclosed is . for which send me, postage 


paid, Marlin Surgical Steel Blades, 
Double Edge Style, under your money-back 
guarantee 

40 for 50c 80 for $1 
PURMER Sek vein wrccccccccevesececes eee . 
Beret AGES. . ww cevesccsccsecvses geece 
CORD nc ve cbbcuccawsiancccccesens Ber 
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Gifts from the Turlock, Calif., Ro- 
tary Club to the high school—a per- 
petual trophy to bear the name of 
each year’s best football player and 
a small trophy for that athlete. 


lege of William and Mary. They and their 


ladies came and were highly pleased. 


Flowers and Visits Cheer Sick 

PHOENIX, ARrIz.—Few chances to bring cheer 
escape the Rotary Club of Phoenix. Let any 
Rotarian from any part of the Rotary District 
be put to bed in any one of the city’s hospitals 
and soon he'll find a bouquet of flowers on his 
night stand. If his wife or child suffer similarly, 
there will be flowers for them also—perhaps 
even prettier ones. A committee that works 
smoothly, but best of all knows how to gladden 
sick folks, is always on the job. 


85 Students Borrow $12,000 

Evanston, Itu.—Since the estatlishment of 
the Evanston Rotary Club loan fund in 1929, 85 
students have been aided with loans totalling 
about $12,000. 
that 90 percent of the loans have been paid 
when due. The fund is a memorial to all 
deceased members of the Club. The Club also 
has a scholarship fund of $4,000 known as the 


The trustees of the fund report 


Joseph Pearson Memorial Fund, the income from 
which has been used since 1927 for outright 
gifts to worthy students. 


250 Travel 25,000 Man-Miles 

Corpus Curist1, Tex.—If you like mathe- 
matics you'd be interested to know that visitors 
to Corpus Christi’s recent intercity ladies’ night 
meeting travelled a total of 25,000 man-miles 
to be present. But more important, perhaps, 
were the facts that 250 Rotarians and ladies, 
representing 12 Rotary Clubs were present, that 
Dr. Herbert E. Harris, of Whittier, Calif., was 
speaker, and that all wholly enjoyed the brisk, 


optimistic atmosphere of the booming oil town. 


$5,200 Check Insures Campsite 

Racine, Wis.—If you are one who doubts that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive, consult 
Rotarians of Racine. Never have they felt bet- 
ter, collectively, they say, than they did a few 
weeks ago when they were able to hand to the 
President of the local Boy Scouts a check for 
$5,200 to cover payment of a tract of land they 
bought for the Scouts. 


School Folk Parties Become Habit 


THOMASVILLE, N. C.—No school year would 
be complete in Thomasville unless the Rotary 
Club entertained the entire faculty of the public 
school system and the senior class of the high 
school. Doing so has almost become an institu- 
tion in the community and one the Club would 


not soon care to neglect. Among its other ac- 
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tivities are: juvenile delinquency surveys, crip- 
pled children work, and boys work. 


Club Upbraids Self—Scouts Benefit 


Cartspap, N. Mex.—Yes, it was true. Th 
Rotary Club had helped three Boy Scout troops 
for many years, had even sponsored one of them 
But as busy men sometimes will, it failed to tak 
very seriously the fact that the Scouts had no 





place to meet. A year ago, however, the Club 
said to itself, “See here. . . .” Today, as the re 
sult of that self-shaking, some good committee 
work, and some fund-raising, the Scouts hay 

an excellent cabin in which to hold their meet x 


ings, entertain visiting troops. The Club turned 
it over to them with electricity, gas, water, al 
turned on and ready to go. 


Athletes Are Féted 

Cuinton, Mass.—When the Rotary Club 
Clinton gave the local high-school football tea 
its second annual banquet not long ago, it in 
vited the Rotary Club of Hudson to come and 
share the food and fun. Dr. Arno Kuettner, 
President of the Clinton Club, presented the foot 
ball letters to the squad, and a sports writer for 
the Boston Post addressed the 300 present. 


Thumbs Down on Politicoes 


San ANTONIO, TEx.—What a program shoul 
and should not include is pretty definite in the 
minds of Sar Antonio Rotarians, a question 
On the “Neve: 
list. were programs consisting exclusively 
political talks or music. Most popular we! 
Club-singing programs and classification talks 
More impressive introductions of guests and 
careful avoidance of overtime were others from 


naire disclosed not long ago. 


the membership. 


List Books Boys Like 


Battimore, Mp.—Nothing like a good book 
to put adventurous dreams and noble goals into 
the minds of youth, the Rotary Club of Balti 
more must have reasoned. For recently a Clu! 
committee issued a specially prepared booklist 


t 


for boys. Its entries are classified according 


types, such as Indian stories, animal stories 


terse + 


All the comforts of home with all 
the romance of a mountain den has 
this cabin which the Rotary Club of 
Carlsbad, N. Mex., recently built 
for Boy Scouts of the neighborhood. P 
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Also, the 


sports, romance and adventure, etc. 
and properly t 


it had_ he Ipe d 


books are graded according to age. 
Rotary Club Anniversaries 

The Rotary Clubs of Columbus, Ohio, and 
Binghamton, N. Y., have celebrated their 25th 
birthdays... . The 20th Anniversary of the 
Rotary Club of Kewanee, IIl., was marked with 
The Rotary Club of 
Whittier, Calif., recently observed its 14th anni- 


Summer; it h 
troop; it had 
and had comp! 
a special celebration. . . . 


City ‘Shou 


versary. 
$50 Worth of Bone Builder 


Orrawa, Kans.—Milk! 
dairies say about it are scarcely praise enough. 
Every child, at least, must have it. The Di- 
rectors of the Ottawa Rotary Club voted re 
cently to give $50 to the local school milk fund. 


MARTINSVILI 
main street l 


Even the things the 


Rota 


This is what i 


when the 


Committee” w 
plete street ligl 
trict. 
City 


Student Loans ... Camps... 
OrancE, N. J.—The Rotary Club of 
East Orange recently sat back and appraised it 


East Council, | 


cent of the func 


self and its work of the past half year. 


with its student loan fund; 


to camp and hi 


customers linger 


wasn't—that 1s, it wasn’t until a short while 


Ji 


It found, 


0k some pleasure in finding, that 
20 young men through college “ . pa 
fir eine ty te This Visible Record 


id made prov 


] | , 
ad sponsored a new Boy 
sponsored a plavground 


eted a long list of lesser things. 


Case’ Now Lighted 
E, Va.—A city’s show case 1s its 
f that show case is well lighted, 


longer—and bu 


ry Club of Martinsville 
t did. 


] ] 


hich called for bids on a com 


iting system for the 


roposing to raise » 


Is necessary to bu 


ision for 50 for next 
Scout 


festival; 


Martinsville’s 
ag 
got busy. 
It set up a “White Way 


business dis- 
With its findings it appeared before the 
rtain per- 


the equipment 


System Has Greatly 


Increased 


Our Sales.’ 
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None can be truly free unless all are free; none 
can be truly happy unless all are happy; none can 
be truly healthy unless all are healthy. 

—Herbert Spencer. 


MARCH 
—the tempestuous month, 
in which Winter yields 
to Spring, has 31 days. 





—1933, The jig-saw puzzle craz 
of New York City 
forms a picture of the Club 
sale of the puzzles go to the « 

8—1873, John Nels« 
International. He died Janua 


11—1930, The 


issues a 


Birthday of 





~ 


If March enters 
as a lion, asserts 
an old folk say- 
ing, it departs as 
a lamb, and vice 


12—1923, 


The 
England. 


versa. Be that 
scientific or not, 
everyone—in the 
temperate zones, 
at least—knows 
that the month is 
sure to bring 
growling days 


Casablanca, is organized 


date. 


San Salvador. 


21—1911, The first Rotary Club « 
and here and Canada is established at Dub 
there perhaps a : 
few balmy ones. 25—1930, Of the present three Re 
A man’s life, to was first organized, an event 
mé i ” 
po oa a per 25—1924, Organized on this day 

eee Rotary Clubs was the Rotary ¢ 


altogether differ- 

ent from March. jo 
—YE MAN WITH 
YE SCRATCHPAD 


1925, Rotary Clubs number 2, 
the Rotary Club of Ketchikan, 


Rotary Club of Caire 


to membership in Rotary Intern 


tally on the Rotar 


Clubs with the organization of 


15—1930, Morocco’s first Rotary Clu 


17—1927, The first Rotary Club in I 
Salvador, C. A., is organized, 


Club 


en ass mbled 


e at its peak, the Rotar 


amp 
2.8 Pp a 
yn, 23rd President of 


ry 24, 1936. 


ement reg 





yutside the United States and 
in, Ireland 

tary Clubs in Algeria, Alger 
that took pl on this date 
as the first of Chile’s now 56 
‘lub of Santiago. 


OOO with the organization of 


Alaska 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAKERS VER 4€ ITEMS 


NEEDED IN OFFICES 
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if the city would pay a small amount and pro- 
vide installation. The Council readily agreed. 
Then the entire Club went to work, persuading 
each property owner to contribute according to 
his running footage on the avenue. Response 
was 100 percent. The support of the local paper 
and individual donors so helped to promote the 
proposition that the subscription fund went over 
the top, and the white way was pushed three 
blocks farther than even optimistic Club mem- 
bers had hoped. Down came the old wooden 
Up went the new fixtures and with them 
town pride. Not content to rest with one good 
job well done, the Club also sponsored a street 
marking project which gave every intersection 
in the city a modern metal marker. Federal 
funds allocated to the city for municipal pur- 
poses were used for the latter project. 





/o Rotary 
International 
Convention 
atl Nice 


poles. 


Bowling for Boys 


Ocean City, N. J.—Boy life in Ocean City 
has been given a healthy whirl by the Rotary 
Club during the Winter. The Club has spon- 
sored a junior bowling league in which 12 teams 
of youngsters, each sponsored by a Rotarian 
bowler, have participated. A number of high- 
school boys have been invited to attend 5 con- 
secutive meetings of the Club, describing on the 
last day the benefits their attendance brought 
Hobby groups sponsored by Rotarians 





at the 


COMMODORE 


““New York’s Best Located Hotel’’ 


have also been a part of the program. 











Enjoy the 
Comforts of home 
all the way to 
Europe 





them. 








eeePlan now to make 
The Commodore your head- 
quarters preparatory to sail- 
ing for the 1937 convention 
of Rotary International, in 
Nice, France, June 6-11... 
And in the meantime, come in 
whenever you are in New York 
and enjoy The Commodore's 
wonderful convenience, rest- 
ful rooms, fine food and 


On your voyage to the Rotary International 
Convention you can have the exceptional 
mae : oo a - i ‘ - Sane 
opportunities, the comforts and the luxuries Ponca Crry, OkLa.—As has every weer city, 
; “ew ‘ > | p : on . ‘ » 
for which life in America is famous! Ponca City has some poor boys. To make the 
¢ } : lot of such young men happier and more hope- 
So when you and your family cross the At- OS ial he 
~ d , ; ful, the Club has paired off its members with the 
lantic with the host of American Rotarians l ; 

C L N; underprivileged youths and has recommended 
to the great Convention at Nice — June | that they do such things as the following with 
6-11—enjoy the advantages of journeying | and for each lad: bring him to Rotary once a 
overseas under the Stars and Stripes on an month; escort him through your place of busi- 
outstanding United States Liner—a bit of ness and maybe give him a little work there 
America afloat. Sail on the great S.S. 
MANHATTAN from New York, May 
19, or the popular S.S. PRESIDENT 
HARDING, from New York, May 26. 


Both steamers call at Cobh, Ireland; Plym- 


A ‘Pal’ for Every Poor Boy 


wo 


occasionally, paying him for the same; take him 
hunting, fishing, or on a trip to your farm; 
counsel him sympathetically; help him straighten 
out harmful habits; have him in your home once 


a month. 


outh, England; Havre, France, and Ham.- 
burg, Germany; So that you have a wide 
choice of arrival-ports for your pre-Conven- 
tion trips. The ocean fares are moderate 
and a liberal reduction is made on round- 


Boy Patrols Honored at Luncheon 


Jotret, ILt.—The grammar school boys who 


wear the white Sam Browne belts and escort 


other school children across dangerous intersec- 
tions were recently honored guests at a luncheon 


friendly co-operation. 





2000 large, comfortable, 
outside rooms—all with 


of the Rotary Club of Joliet. Their work as an 


trip passages. 
factor in the city was dis- 


It will pay you to ask now for illustrated 
diagrams of these American steamers. 


private bath— from $3 





important safety 


cussed in the main address of the day. 


Address all Inquiries to 


Rotary International 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 


He's a Jolly Good Fellow 


Cuester, Pa.—William 
Rotary Club of Chester, is a “regular fellow.” 
Ask any of the boys in his neighborhood. In 


Provost, Jr., of the 











UNITED STATES LINES place of prankishly wrecking property as they 
OFFICIAL ROTARY STEAMERS used to, they now meet with him as a club in a 
Steamer Steamer | building he provided for them, and they play 
MANHATTAN RES. H/ 
wa em eeene, ~~ wapeeeed with sports equipment he bought them. And 
— ae A not long ago, imagine it, he gave them and their 
Due Due —- me , p 
ane a. girl friends a banquet. 
May 25 June 2 
Due Due , | 
Plymouth Plymouth Make Toys as Good as New 
| May 25 June 3 : 
a, —_. AncoLa, INp.—With Christmas two months 
sy 2 + past it’s but natural that children’s toys in a ‘ 
Hamburg Hamburg good many homes are already battered and torn. ¢ 
May 27 June 5 iP : ° 4 
But it is a safe wager that that is not true in 3 
many a humbler Angola home. You see, Angola 3 
has a father and son in the Rotary Club, a pair Se 





United States 
Lines 





ee 
Frank J. Crohan, President 


RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
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of dentists, who got to thinking about the chil- 
dren who wouldn't be getting very many toys 
for Christmas. Straightway they collected 600 
discarded ones, refurbished them all, and with 
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{ pageant of nations featured a re 
cent ladies night meeting he 

m ms ; 
the Rotary Club of Waco, Tex., and 
attended by sUU people. Students 


> } y 
Baylo: l niversity composed the cast 





treats from the Rotary Club, distributed them 
all over town. The dentists are Drs. S. C. and 
L. L. Wolfe. 


Ransack Attics for Boys’ Books 

Fort WortH, Tex.—To start a library for a 
Boys Club Fort Worth Rotarians hauled 600 
books together about a year ago and more re 
cently issued another call for more books. Mem- 
bers who had already donated all the boys’ books 
from their own library shelves or attics made 


cash donations with which to buy new books. 


Pin Map Develops Rotary Unity 

Hotton, Kans.—To make your Rotary Club 
conscious of other Rotary Clubs throughout the 
world, do as the Rotary Club of Holton does. 
On a large map hung on the wall of its meet- 
ing room it sticks a colored pin at every other 
Rotary Club visited by local members. Return 
ing from stops at other Clubs. members briefly 


describe their visits. 


Buy Books for Blind 

Rocuester, N. Y.—With a portion of all 
money collected each week at the birthday table 
he Rotary Club of Rochester buys Braille edi- 
tions of the Reader's Digest for the blind folk 
of Monroe County. Individual members also 


contribute. From a local typographical union, 
nuch in favor of the project, has come a $15 
check for the purchase of more copies of the 


magazine. 


Boys Turn Businessmen 


STERLING, ILL.—Sixteen high-school boys have 
had a taste of the life of big businessmen, thanks 
to the Rotary Club of Sterling. The 16, chosen 
by their classmates as outstanding scholastical] 
and socially, attended four meetings of the Club, 
ind presided at a later meeting. The boys form 


e nucleus of a junior version of the Rotary 


Club sponsored by Sterling Rotarians. 


Japanese Ambassador Foresees Peace 

NorFrotk, Va.—Asserting that “the political 
relations between Japan and the United States 
are running smoothly,” Hirosi Saito, Japanese 
Ambassador to the United States, recently as 
ured Norfolk citizens that the United States and 
Japan would never meet in armed conflict. The 
imbassador addressed a joint meeting of the 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, and Cosmopolitan Clubs 
of the city, the Rotary Club being host. 


1 Service Misplaced—Correction 


Readers of last month's Rotary Around the 
World may have silently applauded the work 
of the Rotary Club of Cambridge, Mass., among 
children with defective eyesight, as reported in 
an item. From that Club has come cordial 
query asking where the facts were obtained 
and asserting that such a project had never been 
considered by the Club. Check revealed that 
ill credit should have gone to the Rotary Club 
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VIENNA FESTIVAL _ firs: of- Cwuopir~ 
half of June 


DANUBE FESTIVAL A: 
Linz—July 16-21 Invites its old friends of Rotary to 


reunion amid Vienna's undimmed majes 
SALZBURG FESTIVAL 


July 24-August 31st ties, to rugged, vivid Tyrol, quaint 


Vorarlberg, magnificent Salzburg, frivo 


PASSION PLAY AT ; 
THIERSEE —Sundays— July 


to September 


lous Carinthia Enjoy once more. the 


perennial charm of this storied land. 


Be sure to include Austria in your itinerary. It is one of 
Europe's least expensive countries, overnight from all ports, 
railway reductions up to 60%. Inquire of Rotary Interna 


tional, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, for additional infor- 


mation. 


AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
Dept. RO, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


























YNIO?D 


The Moskva, the 
capital's new 
1200-room hotel, 





a 6 Le ht 
Sasl (con erone 
TRAVEL PLANS 





A recognized part of any complete plan of 
Europe travel, the U.S.S.R. is included in 
several of the official tours arranged to follow 
the Rotary Convention at Nice. Delegates 
may thus make of their visit to Europe an 
opportunity to study at first hand the Soviet 
Union's 20-year record of achievement in 
industry, agriculture and social betterment. | 
They will find that travel facilities have kept 
pace with this general progress . , . whether 
their Soviet tour be limited to short stays in 
Moscow and Leningrad, or extend down the | 
Volga to the Caucasus, the Black Sea Riviera, 
the resorts of Crimea, and the industrial 
centers and collective farms of the Ukraine. 


and descriptive literature 
and map apply to Rotary 
International, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
or American Express Co., 
or Thos. Cook & Son. 

Trips are arranged at in- 
clusive per day rates of 
$15 first class, $8 tourist 
$5 third—covering trans- 
portation on tour in the 
U. S. S. R., hotels, meals, 
sight-seeing by car, and 
guide-interpreter service 


INTOURIST, ins. 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 681 Market Street | 
Chicago Francisco | 
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Our Reader's Open Forum 


[Continued from page 2] 


to know being left out, regardless of individuals 
involved. The newspaper which scare-heads 
every crime, regardless of its relative importance, 
is “yellow.” 

The newspaper which deliberately puts all 
crime news inside may or may not fall into the 
error of hiding the facts, but at least it is bad 
news policy to attempt to minimize the impor- 
tance of a good story because it deals with 
crime, or any other happening. 

Wayne E, GILvicanp, Rotarian 
Managing Editor, The Ottawa Herald 
Ottawa, Kansas 


Judge by What's for Greatest Good 


Although Mr. Clay and Mr. Richards have 
presented admirably and convincingly their view- 
points on the question of excluding crime news 
from the front page (February Rorartan), their 
“debate” illustrates again the difficulty of formu- 
lating a general rule of conduct in solving a prob- 
lem in which the factors are so numerous and 
so variable as they are in this one. Even though 
their discussion leaves unanswered (as it prob- 
ably always will be) the question as to whether 
printing crime news encourages or discourages 
crime, it does serve the useful purpose of em- 
phasizing these facts: 

That the social effect of crime news must be 
judged on a qualitative, rather than a quantita- 
tive, basis, in that the amount of crime news 
carried in a newspaper is not so important as 
the manner in which it is displayed. 

That a sharp definition of “crime news” must 
be arrived at before one can generalize as to how 
it should be handled, i.e., does it include both 
the accounts of misdeeds by degenerates and 
defalcations by public officials? 

That, until the status of a newspaper as a 
semi-public institution or a primarily commer- 
cial enterprise is decided more definitely, its 


| obligation to the public in regard to the handling 


of crime news must necessarily be uncertain. 

I can congratulate Mr. Clay upon demonstrat- 
ing, as his paper has, that an editor’s social con- 
sciousness may well outweigh mere conformity 
to common newspaper practice and that an edi- 
tor’s fears that he will lose circulation if he 


| does not “give the public what it wants” are as 


groundless as many other fears. But I go along 
with Mr. Richards in doubting the wisdom of 
any hard-and-fast rule of “no crime news on the 


| front page.” Instead of that rule I would sub- 


stitute a policy which permits the display of 
crime news on page one when news judgment 
and social consciousness both say that putting it 
there will result in the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 
Ex_mo Scotr Watson, Editor 
The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
Chicago, Illinois 


Crime News and Children 


Each month there appear articles in THE 
RorariaN that all but urge me to write to you, 
but the February issue has in it material that 
makes it impossible for me to refrain. 

I would like to write commenting upon sev- 
eral articles, the one by Bromfield, also by Sir 
Arthur Salter; but the ones that stirred me most 
are those by Curtis H. Clay and Emmet Rich- 
ards in the debate, Take Crime News Off the 
Front Page? Both authors set forth material 
that support the affirmative of the question. 


Just after reading the articles I ran into a 
newspaper reporter of my acquaintance and | 
asked him about it, and his response was that 
no newspaper reporter likes to be continually 
following up crime and preparing copy in spe- 
cial form for the supposed eager public taste 
He asked whether you ever see a news reporter 
around a criminal court if he is not on duty 
there. He is there because he has been assigned 
to that job. Newspaper reporters have hearts. 

That reporter was just trying to say that in 
fact the general public does not like to see the 
lurid headlines concerned with crime played 
up on the front pages. No one with a grain 
of real grey matter can for one minute argue 
sincerely that the news of crime should be found 
in large print where our children cannot help 
seeing it. If a man has any children and has 
ever taken the trouble to observe them and their 
reactions to the newspaper, he will not hesitate 
to line up on the affirmative. . 

Ernest H. J. Vincent, Rotarian 
Pastor, First Baptist Church 
Peabody, Massachusetts 


Crime: Community Boomerang 


I have viewed with more than casual interest 
Tue Rorartan’s articles on Rotary participation 
in the field of juvenile delinquency. 

In the deliberations of the National Conference 
of Juvenile Agencies there has been a very defi- 
nite trend toward placing the responsibility for 
prevention of delinquency upon the individual 
community. It is becoming recognized among 
those who deal with this problem that onl 
through the objective activities of the variou 
social forces can any inroads be made in check- 
ing anti-social activities of the nation’s youth. 

There are a good many institutional peopl 
who are members of this organization. I think 
they feel almost entirely that the institution 1 
the court of last appeal. The institution is the 
final agency for re-education and rehabilitation 
of juvenile offenders. 

The authors of the various Rotarian article 
have without exception had a very clear insight 
and common sense view-point on the subject 
about which they have written. It is my sincer 
hope that organizations such as Rotary will con 
tinue to accept the responsibility of intelligent 
guidance in digecting the energies of those wh 
are at odds with the social scheme. .. . 

E. L. JoHNsTont 
Secretary-Treasurer National Conference 
of Juvenile Agencies 


Woodbine, N. J. 


From an ‘Ex’ 

I am happy to send you a post office order 
covering a year’s subscription, beginning with 
the January issue. I have missed THE RoTariaN 
very much since leaving our local Rotary Club. 
I think it is a very high grade, high-class maga- 
zine, and I am happy to know that even if | 
am not a member, I can still have the privilege 
of reading THe RorariAn. 

A. D. SMITH 
Amherst, Nova Scotia 


Wants a Pen-Pal or Two 

For a long time I have been wanting to write 
to some boys and girls in other countries-—but 
until now, I’ve been a little puzzled about how 
to begin. This morning I found the answer in 
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the February Rorartan (page 4), which I hur- 
ried to read before Dad got home! 

If 13-year-old Robert Uren found 
through your letter column, surely I can... 


friends 


because even more sons and daughters of Ro- 
tarians probably read it who are near my age, 
7 or 18. 

1 would especially like to hear from South 
Africa, Australia, or New Zealand, but even as 


i 


| write those names, others rush into my mind. 
In fact, I can’t think of a single place on the 
globe where I wouldn’t like a pen-pal, or two or 


three! 
Now for some personal statistics: I live in a 
suburb of a large mid-western metropolis 


(Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A.). I attend public 
high school where my favorite subjects are Eng- 
lish and social science; work on the school news- 
paper; belong to the dramatic and debating 
clubs; like to read books), 
listen to the radio; go snap-shooting with my 
vest-pocket kodak (no, it wouldn't fit in my 
y.p. even if I had one); collect postal-cards and 
miniature penguins, but no stamps and 
hope to write for my bread-and-butter some day. 

Well, Lads and Lassies from Sweden to Sara- 
wak, all I can do now is hope you're all run- 
ning to get out pens and papers, and drop me 


(especially travel 


a line. 
I'll be watching for the post-man 
don’t let him come empty-handed! 
CATHERINE AVERY 


. please 


21149 Colby Road 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


‘Regusted’ 

It is certainly regrettable that the editors of a 
paper like THe Rorartian should find themselves 
so short of available material that they found it 
necessary to print an article like My Customer, 
Right or Wrong! in the February issue. It will 
create in the minds of many people a justifiable 
theory that returning goods without adequate 
reason, but depending upon their whim and 
fancy, is to be condoned. 

Such business procedure is unethical, giving 
a decided advantage to the “have's” and a rank 
injustice to the “have-nots,” for evidently the de- 
termining factor is to be the amount of pur- 
chases. It creates class distinction, and how does 


that shape up with Rotary principles? 


That there are firms without the intestinal 
fortitude to withstand such illegitimate demands, 
we must regret to say, do exist, and far better 
would it be for the morale of honest business 
men that such firms would be forced out of ex- 
istence through a fair business practice policy. 

I wish to assure businessmen, writing in the 
ole of a purchaser, that there are many people 
with a sense of justice and fair play, and I for 
one would cease trading where -uch lax policies 
exist, for fear they would be the ones upon 
whom would be foisted the returned or rejected 
goods, 

In the vernacular of Andy, “I’se regusted.” 

Corey Poerst, Rotarian 
Classification: Hall Clock Manufacturing 
Zeeland, Michigan 


‘One Man for Every Boy’ 


Almon E. Roth, in his article, California Citi- 
zens Curb Crime, in the February Rorarian, 
properly places the responsibility of solving the 
vital problem of crime control on the individual 
ciuzen, 

: There are enough men in the service clubs 
in America to cut the crime bill in half. How? 
*y Preparing more boys for citizenship and not 
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Book Canadian Pacific passage 
. see CANADA too. Sail the 
beautiful St. Lawrence seaway— 
cross by the 39% Less Ocean 
Route You'll like Canadian 
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3 Convenient Sailings 





OFFICIAL SAILING, May 28th on Duchess 
of Atholl from Montreal. Arrive Havre, France 
June 4th 

“EXPRESS” SAILING, May 29th, from Quebe« 
A special sailing on the luxurious Empress of 
Australia. Arrives Cherbourg, France, June 5th 


CORONATION SAILING, Duchess of Atholl 
from Montreal, April 30th. Planned so Rotary 
members can include the historic pageantry 
when England enthrones her king n Old 
Lomdon, May 12th Ask your Transportation 
Committee about special tours 








Make Reservations Now .. . Through 
TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE, Rotary International, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
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WEDEN! 


IN LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 





if you are abroad in May or June, visit 
Stockholm when Sweden's generous summer 
crowns her gay, spotless capital with bright 
and fragrant flowers. Her charm and beauty 
enhanced by the ethereal afterglow of her 
sunlit nights will delight you. 

Discover for yourself why this lovely city 
is so rapidly winning the affectionate prefer- 
ence of all American visitors. 

Make Stockholm your gateway to all the 
northern wonderlands and the fascinating 
Baltic region. 

Plan now to enjoy the glorious June of the 
North after the Convention at Nice. 12 hours 
by plane, 48 hours by fast expresses. 

Ask the Trans portation Committee of Rotary In- 
ternational, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago for the 


“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 
or Write 


' “SWEDISH TRAVEL 
_ “INFORMATION BUREAU 
636 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





KEEP YOUR MAGAZINES USEFUL! 


If you want to keep old copies of THr ROTARIAN 
conveniently available for reference purposes, try a 
Multiple Binder It is easy to operate, strong, and 
durable, and priced at only $2.00 In the United 
States; $2.50 in other countries. Order yours today, 


THE ROTARIAN, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 











Your Children Deserve 


THIS BIBLE FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


At last the Bible Story is retold in simple, 
captivating style for small children. 


The “’Tell-Me-Again” Bible 
By THOMAS C. O'DONNELL 


Illustrated with 40 large, full-color pictures. Your 
children will welcome and cherish this vivid, 
interesting story of the Old Testament—told in 
a way they can understand and remember. 
Their copy awaits your purchase at your favor- 
ite book or department store. Or just send $1 to 
The Gettinger Press, 263 Ninth Ave., New York 











THE GETTINGER PRESS 


263 NINTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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letting a majority of them, through neglect and 
impoverished conditions, become material for 
criminal courts. 

Recently at a large annual dinner meeting 
for Boy Scout leaders, the juvenile court judge 
of one of the adjacent counties to New York 
City gave these figures: During the last five 
years, 2,300 boys were sentenced to reformatories, 
not one of whom was a Boy Scout. Scouting 
reaches only one boy out of every seven in 
America. But what of the other six? 

Surely it is better to prepare a boy than to 
repair one who has already gone wrong. The 
solution lies in the latter remedy—Re-Pair them. 
Pair them up with a man who cares. One man 
for every boy—one of those who lack a chance— 
one of those who come from nineteen per cent 
of the homes in America that are broken 
through divorce, separation, death, economic 
situations—broken homes that furnish over 
eighty per cent of the crime of America. 

The way to prevent disease from impure water 
is to find the source of the impurities and cor- 
rect it. The way to reduce delinquency and 
crime in our land is to go to the source and 
correct it. 

Men, big men, worthwhile men, who love 
America, will have to get down to the boy’s 
level. They'll have to meet him on his own 
ground. What is money? What is position? 
Whi&t is influence?—unless you can invest it in 
the Youth of Tomorrow. 

J. B. FarrmMan, Rotarian 
Executive, Boy Scouts of America 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Out—But Doesn't Forget 


In the fall of 1923 I joined Rotary and was 
shortly made its secretary, which place I filled 
until I moved here to Washington in 1933, to 
work for the Government. 

When I left my Club honored me with an 
honorary membership, which I still hold and 
appreciate very much. So I have been in Rotary 
and am now out, for the past’three years. 

I am: saying all this because I have read “A 
Newspaper Man’s” Rotary in Retrospect in the 
December RorariaNn and appreciate it very much. 
I have seen in our Club just such development 
of timid members. One, our 4th president, and 
another one, a later president of the Club, and 
others as well. 

I hope many “outside”’ readers and critics will 
see this and learn that Rotary, in this one 
small (?) particular at least, is worthwhile. 

GeorceE S. MurPHY 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
Washington, D. C. 


Numbered Tables Break Cliques 


In the December Rotarian (page 4), Rotarian 
Edward Rose brings up the matter of acquain- 
tance and cliques in Rotary and asks for sug- 
gestions as to how to cure them. We in our 
Club (like most all other clubs) have had that 
trouble, with the usual result of the same fel- 
lows sitting week after week at the same table. 
I believe we have now corrected that tendency 
in the following manner. 

For each meeting we number our luncheon 
tables, and all of the eight places at each table. 
We place a large numbered card easily read from 
all parts of the room on each table, then num- 
ber our luncheon tickets with the number of 
each table and issue only eight of that table 
number. In cases where a member wishes to 
sit with some particular person, or visitor, we 
give them tickets for the same table. 

We find the plan very satisfactory and have 
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DESK-SIDE 


A private 
office file 
especially de.- 
signed for the 
desk-side use 
of the Execu 
tive having 
many interests 
n ideal gift 
for others—a 
perfect gift to 
give yourself. 


All Important Papers 
at Your Finger Tips 


Private correspondence — personal accounts 
and records—vital statistics on your business 
—personal bills, policies—ideas—new confi 
dential plans—as well as all pending material 
required for frequent reference—thoroughy or 
ganized and ready for instant use. No lost 
papers—no delay—quick action without wait 
ing. A clear desk and a clear mind for imme 
diate problems or work. he greatest time 
saver ever offered busy men or women. A large 
range of dividers to suit every need of th: 
business or professional man. 


Read Without Removing! 


Automatic expanding file drawers afford in 
stant visibility and access without removing 
apers from file—without rising from desk 
op is flush with desk when closed—slides 
into vertical position behind file when open 
Available in legal or letter size at prices made 
possible by large production. 


Ss f descripti\ 
7 aaa 
Automatic File & Index Co. 
629 West Washington Street, Dept. 273, CHICAGO, ILL 




















JUST around the 
corner from every- 
thing in downtown 
Chicago. You will 
appreciate the 
time saving con- 
venience as well as 
the home-like com- 
forts of this hotel. 


Write for booklet 
and map of 
downtown Chicago 
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trouble in rotating our members to p-omote 
vaintance. In addition, when a new mem- 
is elected, we often place him in charge of 
name-plate rack, so that he has to ask the 
nes of the members he does not know, thus 
him opportunity to become assimilated 
the Club much more quickly. 
Tuomas P. MCCONNELL 
Rotary Club Secretary 
Victoria, B. C., Canada 


Fingerprints and Cheques 


Sir Basil Thomson, in the debate on finger 
printing in the January RoraRIAN, scores a point 
with his argument that universal fingerprinting 
is almost an impossible task. However, from 

own personal experience with the recently 
established Identification Bureau in this city, I 
cannot help but agree with Mr. J. E. Hoover on 
the many benefits to be gained from fingerprint 
ing in civil and business lite. 

Civil fingerprinting at the Vancouver Bureau 
of Identification—the first of its kind in Canada 
—js voluntary. Criminals, of course, shun the 
place. The applicant, after being fingerprinted, 
pays one dollars and is presented with an iden 
tification card encased in cellophane. On one 
side of the card appear the signature, photo, 
and right index fingerprint. On the reverse side 
appear words to the effect that John Doe, whose 
signature, photograph, and fingerprint appear 
n the card, is registered at the Bureau. Should 


attempt be made to tamper with the encased 


card, a small “key” photo immediately fades. 
The identification card is, in other words, fool- 
proot, 

Recently, I attempted to cash a cheque in a 


trange American city. The teller, as is always 


the case, hesitated. Ah! A test for my new 
identifeation card, | thought, which until then 
had been merely a novelty. I produced it— 
and immediately my cheque was cashed. 

Frequently I cross the international border. 
Here again, my new identification card saves 
answering a lot of questions. The immigra- 
tion oficial has no cause to doubt that I am not 
a Canadian citizen and I would hardly be pro- 
ducing my fingerprints were I a criminal. 

Yes, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover may have a job on 
his hands with universal fingerprinting, but I 
agree with him that anyone who wants pro- 
tection and positive identification, should be 
fingerprinted. 

Joun B. Tompkins, Journalist 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


Sports ‘Overdosis’ vs. Philosophy 


Allow me also to say a few words about over 
emphasizing of football and other games 
(apropos the debate, November, 1936, Rora- 
RIAN), 

Every game, including football, should be 
played, as a rule, for health purposes only. As 
soon as in- or out-door games are overdone, 
they become unavoidably selfish and as unsound 
as long-distance running. 

“. . . Be strong, defy the elements,” says the 
eternal Law of Nature, for only the hardy ones, 
the most adapted to environment and _ trying 
conditions, have a chance to live and to survive. 

True it iss—humans still remain what they 
have been since olden times—gregarious beings; 
but this is not sufficient reason that, while train- 
ing for health and happiness, we overdevelop 
the herd-instinct into one of the many ill-springs 
of our conduct and character. Because every 
game, whenever it becomes a profession or 
“business” is usually apt to slip into gambling; 
the easiest way- of making “something” out of 





nothing. And this ts what car 1 should, be whi 
avoided; otherwise there is little or no hope that with t thi 
the vawning abyss between human intellect and tion of 
present day galloping industrialization will ever criticism it s 
be filled up. discusst 
Therefore, instead of overemphasizing games The : On t 
and overdoing in athletics, we should strongly ind sports, 
recommend to teach in our schools and colleges about causes and sequences, wh 
everything we already know about the eternal industrialist Iryi to t 
Laws of Nature, the mighty mother of all real yf monstr 
wisdom. Then, and only then, may we expect Now, when mankin 
that humanity may rid itself of scientific Phari roads, We al n ervin 
sees, and most probably will not gape at huge on old shoul “spect 
guns and gigantean tanks, prepared to slaugh tors, becaus« ! peo} ’ 
ter millions upon millions of youths, who ar to tell ¢t vhen their « 
expected to do lots of useful, creative work for them to do so 
the benefit of mankind. ’ereR P. Mirkscn, S 
The clue to the proper solution of the ques Manager, Chili M 


tion of sports and games lies in the fact that, Tientsin, Cl 





YOU'RE THERE WHEN YOU'RE IN NICE... 
AND IT COSTS LESS* THIS YEAR...SO 


TOUR EUROPE 


AFTER THE CONVENTION! 
| © 


Take advantage of the coinci- office. Go over 
dence that takes youtoNicefor Official Rotary Tours wi 
the convention in a year when Man At Cook's. He'll hel; 
devalued foreign currencies plan just what you w 
have drastically reduced travel and Cook's 2 ffices abroad 
costs . . . plan to stay longer will see that you get it 
and see more! Book yoursteam- spyanpre Ac: = 
ship passage through Rotary  iourof France. Switzerland. Ger 
headguarters in Chicago, of Holland Belgium and England 
course. But make it a point to can now be made for only $250 
call at the nearest Cook's Last summer the same itinerary cost $315] 
Carry your funds in Cook’s Traveler’s Cheques 


JOINT OFFICIAL TRAVEL AGENTS TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL ROTARY CONVENTION AT NICE 


COOK'S 


THOS. COOK & SON-—-WAGONS-LITS INC. 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington Pittsburgh C 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver Mexi 
“THE WORLD’S FOREMOST TRAVEL ORGANIZATION” 























cA Trip to the ‘Rotary Convention 


at ‘Nice, France, June 6-1, will be 


Your Last Chance 


at Such a Bargain 
in European Travel 
for a Long, Long Time 


Special Rates for 
Steamship Travel to 
Europe for the Conven- 
tion are available to all 
Rotarians who were 
members of Rotary 
clubs on October 29, 
1935 (the date when Ro- 
tary International 
signed contracts with 
the steamship com- 
panies), their wives and 


dependent children. 


. > that time sev- 
eral increases in price 
have been announce 

the last opportunit 


now oltere {Ol Ri )= 
tarians to make the trip 
to the Nice Convention 
and Europe so econom- 


ically. 


Your choice of twelve 


ships, with sailing dates 


from May 19th to May 
29th, and all price 
classes of accommoda- 
tion! 


Arrange foryour 
round-trip ticket in ad- 
vance and gain a fur- 
ther saving — return on 
any ship of any of the 
seven official steamship 
lines! 


Act now while some 
space in each price 
class is still available on 
all the ships. Demand 
for space for European 
travel is rapidly increas- 
ing. Accommodations 
on the official Rotary 
Fleet are filling up rap- 
idly. Don't delay! De- 
cide now to go to the 
Convention at Nice next 
June. 


Write Today for Complete Information 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


CONVENTION TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 


35 East Wacker Drive 


Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 
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The Sphinx 


With centuries of wisdom in his eyes, 
The lonely guardian of the desert stands 
Gazing unseeingly across the sands 

That ever shift beneath the windy skies. 

The changing world can bring him no sur; 
For what has he not seen, as human ban 
Toiled by him through the years from dist 

lands, 

Leaving him aged, worn and mortal-wise. 
He broods, perhaps, on life and human wort 
The pomp and pride—the nothingness of 
Who, filled with care, lives out his little 

Then adds his bit of dust to Mother Earth 
Ah! long this guardian will his vigil k 
While his creators through the ages sl 

—Myrtce T. WILKINS 


Loneliness 


This loneliness which most men scorn 
I think it could be nobly worn 
To cloak a broken heart and shroud 
A mournful soul which once was pro 
—GRETCHEN SCHMI 


Service 


I'd rather be a cobble in the street 


Than be a rock remote upon a hill. 
| 


| The milling crowd may mark me with it 








When I might live apart, unused to ill, 
But in the world let me be of the world! 
Whatever currents are around me whirled, 

Let me stand steadfast, with a sturdy heart, 

Of life a part. 


What good is strength that never needs be stror 
What virtue faith that never fights with dou! 
What value lips that never frame a song? 
What use a mind that works no problems o 
Then let me be a man, and not the form! 
I'd rather be a light-house in the storm 
Than someone's sheltered fire, some fee 
blaze 
On pleasant days. 


I'd rather be a cobble in the square 
Scarred by the traffic, wearied by the load, 
To wear away, yet knowing, while I wear, 
That I have helped to make the mire a road. 
No heart will thrill at flags forever furled; 
I'm in the world, let me be of the world, 
And, passing out, let this at least appear: 
That I was here. 


—Doucias MALLOCH. 
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!M GLAD YOU LIKE 
THAT AUTOPOINT, 
MR.JOHNSON 





THE FINEST 
PENCILS 
EVER HAD 


“VE LEARNED A NEW 
WAY TO ADVERTISE— 


and Make Friends!’’ 


“I started to use Autopoint Pencils as adver- 
tisements because I knew that my sales 
message, stamped on an Autopoint, is never 
thrown away. It is seen many times a day. 
Now I’ve found another reason for using 
Autopoints to tell my sales story. I’ve found 
that these handsome, trouble-proof pencils 
make real friends for me! My gift Auto- 
points pay—in friendships as well as sales.”’ 


Send today for the new book 

“The Human Side Of Sales t iy E E! 
Strategy.” Find out about 
Autopoint’s exclusive mechan- 
ical advantages, and the meth- 
ods 5000 leading firms have 
used, to make sales through 
these finer pencils. Samples on 
request. No obligation. 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. R-3 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





The 
SALES: STRATEGY | 
eB Better Pencil 


THE WORLD WITH A 
FENCE AROUND IT... 


The Spirit of Service would be willing 
at Hotel Lennox in St. Louis 


You'll find more than the comforts of home in 
this outstanding Downtown hotel. Comfortable 
accommodations, fine food and drink, excellent 
service. 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less, single; 


$5.00 or less, double. 





Hotel Mayfair—One Block Away— Under Same Management 
When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 








The Wind in the Trees 


v4, Great-grandsire, of stalwart fra 


Haunted the wilderness for gar 


Haunted its streams with hook and 


And pitched his camp by the swaying pi 


On a bed of boughs he slept at ease 
While the night-wind sang through the ancient 
trees. 


Into his slumbers crept the t 


Of the 


nes 


and th 


aspen's sigh pine tree's moans, 
Of the panther’s shriek, when the night was 
black, 
Of the eerie howls of the gray wolf-pack; 
All through the night he dreamed his dreams 


Of red-tailed deer and tumbling streams; 
All through the night 


Sang old, 


the scented breeze 


old songs in the ancient trees. 


My Grandsire followed his parent's bent 


And the green of the trees was his only tent— 
Roving afar with a care-free will 

From the lowliest pond to the highest hill, 
Seeking the trail where the rocks divide, 
Seeking the lodge where the Shawnees bide; 


Sure of his course as the swift wild bee 


From the Jersey Flats to the Genesee, 
Sure of his aim when the flintlock spoke 
As the panther crouched in the scarlet oak, 
But ever, at night, by the vellow pine, 
He drifted to sleep to the night-wind’s whine, 
While into his dreams the bing b 
Whispered the plaint of the wind-warped trees. 
My Sire fared west, when the trails were new 
Staking the lands of the vanquished Sioux 
Building a shack where the prairies rolled, 
To harvest a wheatened field « ‘ 
Setting a wind-break rank and n 
Of cottonwood twigs of an aspen sheen— 
Quickly the cottonwoods cleft the au 
By my Sire’s lone shack on the prairie bare; 
And ever at night the whin pering br 
Wailed in the tops of the twisti 
In my childhood dreams ther crept the trains 
Of the prairie winds and their shrill refrains 
Which the cottonwoods by my Sir lone shack 
Sang in my ear, when the night ick. 
No more do the far trails beckon on 
The untrod wilds are forever 
The towering pine is but fronti 
And naught but the maples guard m or— 
But oft in my dreams I seem to hea 
The scampering hoof of the flying deer 
The roar of stream vhich brea ine i 
The eerie note of the gray wolf call, 
The low, de« p moan ol the tate in 
The faint, far shrill of the panth whine 
The rush of winds o'er fields of grain, 
The weird wild chant of a Sioux refrain, 
As into my dreams the shifting breeze 
Weaves old, old songs trom the l trees. 
BEN FIELD 
—_ , - 
Today We Live 
Why wait for tomorrow? 
It may not come; 
Winter, Spring, and Summer's 
Race may all be run 
Tomorrow is a long ng time 
Away from me, toda 
I live and serve 
And let my song r be ga 


—EDNA “eee y BuTLER. 


| 





1937 Olfers You 
tee CHANCE 
OF A LIFETIME 


To witness three great interna 


tional events on trip abroad! 


one 


= ot oT an 
WUE 





LONDON FOR THE CORONATION 


MAY 


Sail on the Nor \pril 28, or Par M 


mandie 


1 ATL the pageantry ot a mighty emp gat 
to lo homage to its new king- pe | 
only the fourth coronation in over a tury 


lly A" 
yon 








2 


PARIS FOR THE EXPOSITION 
MAY-< BER 

Once more, Paris presents v brill liant | 

Exposition ~ad ling « fg ! th | 

erm advances in art, science and i tr Onl 

seven ot these } ive been held e 1 


NICE FOR 
TIONAL 


THE ROTARY INTERNA 
CONVENTION JUNE 6-11 


An event of the highe st importance tor 
Rotarian Nice is just overnight hy t n 4 " 
Paris If vou take your car, vou ll have ita it 
ing drive overt pertect re ls th igl th pictur 
esque I renct province O)r Hy trot | to 
Marseille Ss Via scheduled flight ot \ir bra 
CROSS TO EUROPE ON A’ FRENCH 
LINE SHIP 

super! food (wine in lu led tl t har 
at all meals) large, airy cabin the itety 


of Breton and Norman 
M. S. 
LAFAYE’ 


I 
seamanship 
5 


PTE PARIS 


OFFICIAI SAILING SPECIAI SAILIN 

Lv. New York .. May 25 Lv. New York May 28 

Ar. Le Havre... June 2 Ar. Le Havre June 4 
ROUND-TRIP RATES (MINIMUM) 

Cabin S302 Cabin 8365 
Tourist $210 Tourist $210 
Every room on Lafayette cabin class 
has a bath or shower 
PLAN TO RETURN ON A FRENCH LINER ASK 
YOUR TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE FOR DETAI 


drench Line 


610 Firrw Avenue (Rockere.cer Center), New Yorn City 











60 





There’s Romance im Extension 


| Continued from page 40} 


tary International 
tion here unnecessary. There is, how- 
ever, one method in particular which 
I should like to mention. That is 
the plan of working out a Rotary Club 
on paper before calling on a single pro- 
spective Rotarian. To do this, I consult 
someone in the community who knows 
the town inside-out; with him I work out 
I then check this 
if possible, with 


my “founders list.” 
list with someone else— 
two or even three others who know the 


as to make repeti- 


townspeople. The resulting list after 
such checking gives me a fairly reliable 
roster of people on whom to call as prob- 
able founders of a Rotary Club. 

One of the greatest obstacles to exten- 
sion is the honest doubter—the man who 
declares, “It’s all hypocrisy,” or “What's 
in itfor me?” I have found that the way 
to handle such folk is to take them to 
some Rotary-supported crippled-children’s 
ward, or to show them other concrete ex- 
amples of Rotary in action in nearby com- 








be OTE Pae after 
NICE 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 
MAKES IT EASY FOR YOU TO SEE EUROPE 


i ie ON THE FreNcH Riviera, scenically-inspiring, gay-hearted 


world rendezvous will be the glamorous background for the 


Rorary INTERNATIONAL XXVIIITH ANNUAL CONVENTION, June 
6th to 11th this summer. This is your real opportunity to travel 
through the ever-fascinating Old World! 

With your convenience, pleasure and economy in mind, the Rotary 
International Transportation Committee appointed the American Ex- 
press Company one of the Official Transportation Agents of the 
Convention. 

This well-known, world-wide travel organization now offers 17 Post- 
Convention Tours Through Europe, Expertly Arranged in Advance, 
at Amazingly Low Cost! 

They give you full advantage of the newly established foreign cur- 
rency rates. These Tours for Rotarians and their Families range 
in duration from 15 to 40 days. In price from $90 to $452. 





A SAMPLE TOUR: 


A 26-day tour featuring Switzerland, Western Germany, 
The Rhine, Holland, Belgium, Paris and London, at $265. 





Early Booking Insures Desirable Space on the Rotary Ships! 


American Express Travel Service Includes American Express Travelers Cheques 
which you will find both Safe and Convenient Abroad. 


Get Complete Information and Descriptive Literature, Make Your Arrangements 
Through the 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., or 
Any Office of the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 


65 Broadway New York, N. Y. 




















THE ROTARIAN 


munities. I show them how Rotary pro- 
vides a vehicle for those good intentions 
which all of us have, but which would 
otherwise remain only intentions. 

I describe how Rotary paints a picture 
of these good intentions, which all of us 
have, and then through the magic of fel- 
lowship and codperation, makes this 
dream come true. 

The late Sir Harry Lauder, having 
travelled all of one long, dreary Sunday, 
was sitting at the window of his hotel in 
the evening when he saw a lamplighter 
coming down the street, lighting the 
lamps as he came. Rotarian Sir Harry 
said, “I thought, ‘He’s doing a great 
thing. He’s lighting up the way so that 
a wayfarer may walk without falling, 
That lamplighter reminded me of the 
light of Rotary. Encourage your sons to 
be Rotarians, because .. . it will be a 
good thing to know that you have left 
your sons to follow the light of Rotary 
and to follow it with enthusiasm.” 

There is no finer service a Rotarian can 
perform than to carry the light of Rotary 
to a new community. This light will 
carry on as an extension of service long 
after the one who had part in kindling it 
has gone beyond. 


‘My Club 


They do not slap my back, and shout 
A rah, rah, welcome when I come. 
There is no bluster, no false sense 
Of fellowship to make things hum. 


Sut calmly do they take me in, 
And call me Bill, or Bob, or Hank, 
In natural way, and with no sneer 
At dignity, respect, or rank. 


They do not overdo the thing, 
No artificial shout of song. 

They take me for whatever I am 
And make me happy to belong. 


They like each other, I can see; 

They know true fellowship and such; 
A friend’s reality they know 
Without a superficial touch. 


I feel with friends when I am there, 
I feel the warmth of proffered hand. 
They do not probe, dissect, or cut; 
They merely seek to understand. 


—Henry T. Praep, Rotarian 


Death Laid His Hand 


Death laid his hand in mine last night— 
I thought ‘twould léave a scar. 

But when I looked today, I found 
He'd given me a star! 


—Dorotny AGARD ANSLEY 
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French Lesson No. 4 


lish is spoken in most European city and 
but the 


places may find the following expres- 


Eng 

t-town hotels, traveller in out-of- 
useful. ) 

Note Practical 


nt tion 


French pro- 
given in No. I in the 
It 1s important to recall 


suggestions on 

were Lesson 

December ROTARIAN. 

the transliteration of French pronunciation 

this series is but approximate. 

Is breakfast ready? 

Le déjeuner est-il prét? 

Luh dayzhoonay eh teel pray? 


Do you drink tea or coffee? 
Prenez-vous du thé ou du café? 
Prenay-voo dee tay oo dee cahfay? 


Coffee with milk—without milk. 


Du café au lait—du café noir. 


Dee cahfay oh lay—dee cahfay nwahr. 


Will you take an egg? 
ulez-vous un oeuf? 


Voolayvooz un nuhf? 


Yes, please. 
Ou, s'il vous plait. 
Wee, seel voo play. 


No, thank you. 
Merci bien. 


Mehrsee b’yan. 


Not 
Rien de plus, je vous remercte. 
Reeyen d’plee, zhuh voo r’mehrsee. 


hing more, thank you. 


What time is dinner? 


! quelle heure dinez-vous? 


Ah kell err deenay-voo? 


We dine at six o'clock. 
Nous dinerons a six heures. 


Noo deen’ronz ah seez err. 


What is the price of the dinner? 
mbien le diner? 
Cumb’yen luh deenay? 


Reserve this table for me. 
Réservez cette table-ci pour mot. 
Rehzehrvay sett tahbl’see poor mwah. 


Give me the menu. 


Donnez-moi la carte du jour. 
Donneh-mwah la cart dee zhoor. 


I am very thirsty. 
lat bien soaf. 


Zhay b’yan swahf. 


Bring me a salad. 
lp , My 
{pportez-moi une salade. 


Apportay-mwah een sahlahd. 


me the salt. 
Donnez-moi le sel. 
Donneh-mwah luh sel. 


Give 


We are in a hurry. 
Vous sommes pressés. 
Noo sum pressay. 


Waiter, the bill. 
Garcon, l’addition. 


Gahrsohn, lahdeesyohn. 


You can keep the change. 
Gardez la monnaie. 


Gahrday la monneh. 


I must get (be getting) home. 
Il faut que j’aille chez moi. 


Eel foh kuh zhi (i as in mine) shay mwah. 
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ROTARY 
CONVENTIONEERS!... 








Start Right 





from the 


“Top of the Map”... by the 
Economical Anchor Line Route 


Start your trip to Nice right—1in the ogical 
direction—from the 


Make 


through Scotland and England first. See 


top of the map down! 


travel-wise swing 


the glan orous, 


2 


Edinburgh, and the land of Bobbie Burns 


...explore England in June—London 

and then to Paris and down through France 

to Nice. 
Interesting? and 


It 1S... doubly eco- 


nomical, because it saves needless, ex- 


pensive retracing of your steps. 


You | sat na t \ \ 
liner, Pre ee 
enjoy tne ] xur 

splen lid 1 ur th 

hospita ty that Rota it KI WW 
from the lays of the kd ( 
tion. Whether Vi u travel ¢ | 
you'll find Scottish ser t 
at its best...and what | 
accommodations are on B deck, tin pr 


ferred positions amidsh 


hn na 

PRE-CONVENTION TOURS OFFICIAL ROTARIAN POST-CONVENTION TOURS 
R-4: Featuring Scotland, England SAILING R-75: Eng and Scottish kx 

¢ T. 8. S. TRANSYLVANIA . 
and France. R-15: Featuring Scot- on, iding G va " 1 
Lead. the Bualish Yake Resin From New York May 2ist; Sache @ ra Gla 
site, ; aa 7 from Boston May 22nd. Due : i 
Londonand Paris. Both te ava Glasgow, May 3ist. July 2nd. R-s6: Fea . 
able on May 21st sailir Special Rotarian Rates ern Italy, D 3, A ‘ 
We urre you to make early application Cabin Class (one way) $142 up — Sw ind, Germany, Holla 
thr ugh y ur Transporta n ( r fee, Cat Class A try $270 up Pa I 4 ia » i 5 
Rotary Interr , 25 Ea Ue acker Tourist Class n va $107 up 
Drive, Chicago, ois I st ¢ p) $193 up Sallis Ire m Glasgow | ly goth. 





Offices in New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, New Orleans, San Francisco, Toronto 











Composition Company 


211 W. WACKER DRIVE e CHICAGO 


{| 
iH} Phone Central 3173 





The Largest Selection of Modern 









































| Type Faces in the Middle West 











SECRETARIES 
AND JEWELERS 
Send for the new Folder 
THE MILLER ane co. 
Embiem Manutact 
809 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohte 





grey Heiztn for Codie’ 
Nights, Father and Sons, Inter- 
Club Meetings, etc. Magician, 
Ventriloquist, Artist./“Alaugh 
every time your watch ticks.” 
Write for FREE booklet 


Fred Robison & Jerry 


Curwensville, Pa. 


illustrated 








' Rotary Supplies 
or every occasion 
tte for Catalogue ‘‘R-3’’ 


The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


325 Weat Madison Street Chicago, Il. } 











mY y , . 4 
Cx) JUNIOR GONG—$5.00 
ta For Same beau- 
tiful lines and rich mellow tones 
as our large gong, 8” high. Com 
plete with emblem, gavel and 
cover $5.00 
Flags—-Banners—Badges—F avors— 
Souvenirs—and All Club Supplies 

Have You Our Catalogue? 

“Old Glory” Manufacturing Co. 
503 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


DD NUMBER 
VOLUMES AND SETS 


Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
and Reasonably 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 


CHINESE RARITIES *° "“vcs.ce 


postage 
Actinidia arguta & Malus baccata, 


smaller clubs 





polyrama, frostproof 






Grape ‘‘Perfection.’’ Aralia manchurica, Prunus pseudoce- 
rasus, Pirus baccata Aieurites Fordii, Prunus tomentosa, 
Paeonia movutan fi.pl P. P. Mirksch, 48 Woodrow Wil- 
gon Street, Tientsin, China 

s Minstrels \ eas Al 
ie Unique First Parts for complete —\ Va 

G show with CAA songs and 
choruses. e- 2. Catalog Free. 
¥.6.Oennenn Gc.,en5 00 Dept.65, Chicage 


To complete your Rotary library add 


Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 
ROTARIAN. Prices on request. 


When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 








THE ROT 


ARIAN 











Eighty million years ago, before the birth of the Rocky Mountains, this fish 


(Empo) swam in an ocean that covered western Kansas. 
Marion Hume, Ottawa Rotarians, discovered his bones in an ancient chalk bed. 


The Hobbyhorse Hitching Post 


A Corner Devoted to the Hobbies of Rotarians and Their Families 


Does The Field function? “Yes,” says Ro- 
tarian Albert C. Carpenter, of Ottawa, Kans. 
Some months ago the Groom listed Hobbyist 
Carpenter therein as a geologist, and presently he 
was able to pluck from his mail box this letter, 


from Rotarian Dr. L. R. Bower of Chadron, 
Nebr.: 
“Dear Rotary Friend: ...I am _ not inter- 


ested in geology. I don’t know a Miocene period 


from a kerosene can, and don't care. But 


to get away trom the ofhice, | sometimes leave the 


highways and hit the byways and pick up stones 


some of which I cut and half polish. Last Fall 
I went to Rattlesnake Butte, Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion, So. Dak., and brought home some sand 


ystals. I am mailing one to you in a separate 
package. Again, I don’t know that the 
nected with but I am told that they are 


two places, 


are con 
geology 


found in only according.to geog 


Should you not be interested, just toss it 


raphy. 
in the alley.” 
But Rotarian Carpenter was very much inte) 


ested and placed the specimen in his excellent 


collection. He here discusses why he regards 


geological research, even on an amateur basis, 

with such pleasure: 

is essentially an outdoor recreation. 
hiking, riding in an 

airplane, a little 


guess what was happening 


Geology 
Whether you 
bile, train, or 


automo- 
knowledge of 
geology helps you 


millions of years ago at the spot you are passing. 


Unlike 


sport, for you 


some hobbies, geology is in part an in- 


door must arrange, classify, and 


label your specimens, and must read and study. 

I became interested in geology when a boy in 
high school and began my collection at that time. 
My wife says she spent her honeymoon pounding 
rocks. Eight years ago I set up a museum in the 
recreation room of my home and now 


ing for someone to dispute my claim that I have 


am look- 


the best private collection of minerals, crystals, 
and fossils in the of Kansas. (I would be 
glad to hear from any other claimants.) 


state 


Many groups of young folks visit my mu- 
seum—Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, grade-school 
children, high-school science, biology, and 


chemistry classes. My introductory talk to groups 
of this kind is on rocks and fossils that can be 
found in this vicinity. Thus I interest them in 
collecting. In talking ta older groups, I usual- 
ly use such subjects as The Earth Yesterday, Old 


During these talks, tra 
labelled, 


Timers of Kansas, etc. 


of specimens plainly illustrating t 


things I am talking about, are passed so that ea 


person may handle and examine them. 


Because of the interest the youngsters of Ot 
the high school has added 


tawa have shown, 


These classes visit my 


course in geology. 
seum, and I make one or two field trips 
them and help in finding and breaking 


specimens, 
} 


showin 


The students are given printed lists 
the common, simple names of each of the 


of fossils and rocks that they will be likel 


find. At the end of the semester I offer 
pieces of polished, agatized wood, to th 


and boy who have the largest number of 


mens all properly labelled. Every one, es; 


the child, is encouraged to bring into m 


any interesting or unusual specimen that he 
This work with the youngsters is ver\ 


esting because most of them are enthusiast 


really want to learn. It also keeps me in t 
with the 

Nothing excels a hobby in keeping 
fact that he 
enough to spend on his hobby 


time bring hifh a little discontent. 


younger generation. 
a man 
can’t find t 


at the 


tented—though the 
may 


A prize exhibit in Hobbyist Carpenter’s g¢ 
ogy collection is the petrified skeleton of the 
It lived and died in the Cret 
the uplift 
mounted in 


shown above. 
ous Time, 20 million years before 
the Rocky Mountains, 


chalk in which it was imbedded. 


and is 


* 7 * 


The Field 


Habitués of the Hitching Post 
know by this time what The Fteld is—a 
Rotarians or members of kK 
tarians’ families, the hope 
exchanging experiences and techniques. 

Wood Carving: G. F. Norris, Gaetz Ave. Nort! 
Red Deer, Alta., Canada. 

Book Collecting: John A. MacDougall (coll: 
English versions of the 23rd Psalm), Route 1, Box 12 
Colorado rine. Colo. 

Sleep abits: Charles N. Hood (ways to ind 
slee Main Street, Medina, : - 


corner u 


where hobbyists, 


may meet with 


tide 0 Irons—Collecting: John P. Hale, N 
MacDonald St., Mesa, Ariz. 
Philately: Eugene Klein, 200 S. 13th St., Phila 


delphia, Pa.; John M. Stager, Sterling, Ill. 





Author Carpenter and 





spor 
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Helps for the Club Program Makers 


The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
yance, 1936-37 (Form No. 251) issued 
from the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 


THIRD WEEK (MARCH) — Interna- 
tional Auxiliary Language (International 
Service) 

m THE ROTARIAN— 
Needed: A “Spare-Tire’” Language. Walter 


D. Head. This issue, page 28. 
A Tongue All Men Easily Learn (symposium). 
Should Endorse It. by Karl Von 


Rotary 
Frenkell; A Living Language Is Better, by 
Bernard H. Dawson. Oct., 1934. Comments 
on, Nov., 1934 : 

One Tongue for All Men. Wilfrid Andrews. 
Feb., 1933. 

Other Magazines— 

Air Language; choice of a world tongue to 
widen —_ is proposed. Literary Digest 
May 2, 1936 : 
English in Miniature. J. R. Aiken. Christian 
Science Monitor Magazine Dec. 31, 1935. 
Advance of Basic. C. K. Ogden. Forum. Jan., 
1936 

Pamphlets and Papers— 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


A Suggested Program on an International Aux- 
iliary Language. No. 728. 
FOURTH WEEK (March)—“The Rota- 
rian” Week 
THe Rorarian— 
A “Week” for “Our Magazine” 
37 


(editorial). This 


issue, page 
Our Magazine—Then and Now. Chesley R. 
Perry an., 1936. 

Jan., 1936. 


Our Birthday (editorial) 
Reporting on “The Rotarian.” 
1936 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
For a set of material for a program on THE Ro- 
TARIAN write to THE ROTARIAN, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, IIl. 


FIRST WEEK (APRIL)—My Hobby and 
What It Means To Me (Club Service) 


Jan., 


Scriblerus. 


From THe RoTaRian— 
The Hobbyhorse Hitching Post. This issue, 
page 62. See also same feature in 14 preced- 


ing issue 


~ Your Hobby 


(editorial) This issue, page 


Shali We Abolish Bridge? ( debate-of -the-month). 
No—Never! | says 


Yessir! urges Silas Bent 
Clinton P. Anderson This issue, pages 10 & 13 
Cold Stars that Fall in — Robert Sparks 
Walker. This issue, page 17 
Thrust and Parry for ‘He es. Sisley Huddleston 
This issue, page 25 
The Potter and the Merchant. Farnsworth Crow- 
der Oct., 1935 


Other Magazines— 


Meaning of Leisure. M. B. Greenbie. Forum. 
Dec., 1936 

Get Instructed. H. M. Robinson Reader’ s 
Digest. May, 1936. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 
The following books on hobbies may be secured from 
Inc., 30 Rocke 


the Leisure League of America, 

feller Plaza, New York City, at 25¢ per copy: 
“Care and Feeding of Hobby Horses.’’ By 
Earnest Elmo Calkins. 104 pages. 

“Tropical Fish.”’ By Lucile Quarry Mann 
96 pages. 

“Photograph for Fun.’’ By William M. Strong 
96 pages. 

“Music for Everybody.’’ By Sigmund Spaeth 


84 Pages. 
‘Stamp Collecting.’’ By Henry Renouf. 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


96 pages. 


My Hebby and What It Means to Me. No. 
641C 
Books _— 
Hobbies for Everybody. Ruth Lampland. Har 
per & Bros., N. Y. C. 1934. $3.00. 
Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 
A WORLD VIEW OF ROTARY 
‘rom Tue Rorartan— 
A Japanese View of Rotary. S. Sheba. This 
issue. page 5. 
A Finnish View of Rotary. Paul T. Thorwall. 
Avg, 1936. 
erman Vi f 
ASE a. jew of Rotary. Robert Biirgers 
panish Vi f ‘ . oi 
8 ge jew of Rotary. C. Lana Sarrate 
e American Pees I bo Rotary. R. Ver Loren 
van at. Oct., 1935. 








Reasonine for Peace. F H. Hay ( 
§. 7 { Yer 
i idk < .* ? 
Can “Sci nee Save Civilization? S 
, L>« 36 
on on - . . 
Pam phle ts and Papers— Authority and Resistance to Social Change 
. > ) ‘ 4 nd , Yet 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: } mrt re nasgeieeenalllian ; 
ound.» ‘ 7 ampAtets , - 
This Rotarian Age. Paul P. Harris. Rotary In : y 
ternational. 1935. $1.50 From Secretariat of Rotary Interna 
Making New Friends. Lillian Dow Davidson Eight Rotarians Talk About War. N 
Rotary International 1934. $3.75 


WHAT IS AHEAD—DARK AGE OR 
GOLDEN AGE? 
From Tue Rorartan— 
Is a Dark Am Ahead? Admiral Richard E 
Byrd. This issue, page 6 estaurant, 
Broadening the Recutuhens of Peace. Sir Arthur Road Stand, ete 
Salees Zeb 1937 — vegetables ! 
oe on the Social Skyline. Ralph W. Sockman URES GEG \cidine bie chains. 
May, 1936. 76 
What's Ahead for the League? (debute) H vet gett Sgoe 
G. Wells Arthur Sweetser Sept 1936 fim 100 South 3rd St., 
Social Needs and Lagging Science. Julian Hux 
ley. Odct., 1936 
Other Magazines— ILLUSTRATIONS 


stencil Wr 
Michigan 


mimeo 


Anthoopolegios Sees 
310 South 


1936. 


Issue: War as the 
Molinoweki Atlant: Dec., 


Deadly 
Ie. B 


Represent nationally known line 
—— slicing mac — needed by every 


Butche 


portunity for large, steady income 


GENERAL SLICING MACHINE CO. 


ite to 


Building, 


‘ Bi an, 
a rw 
ee eS 
- , 
a 
ey 





has maintained for ove 
tional Advertisers buy 
tography and Photo Eng 


on Barnes-Crosby Company to mee 


Why not investigate 


exacting demands. 


the many advantages? 


constitutes good service 


service BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 
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UNIQUE FOR REAL 
CONVENIENCE 


@ Whether you visit 
San Francisco for fun or for 
finance, for business or for 
pleasure, you'll be amazed 
and pleased to find a great 
hotel covering two acres 
where five principal streets 
meet—the famous Palace 
Hotel. Here the financial, 
shopping, theatre, and 
wholesale districts meet— 
literally! 


600 rooms, each with bath, 
from $3 per day (single) up. 


Che 
PALACE HOTEL 


“In the Heart of San Francisco” 


Archibald H. Price, Manager 














Home of 
CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 15 Years 


Rotarians from many climes always make the 
Hotel Sherman their home when in Chicago 


WORLD RENOWNED 
RESTAURANTS 


Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15. A real Rotary welcome 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


BE SURE TO VISIT 


COLLEGE INN 


“CHICAGO'S BRIGHTEST SPOT” 














t 
PARIS, FRANCE 
GD. HOTEL du PAVILLON 
36 RUE DE L’ECHIQUIER 
The Rotary Hotel Since 1921. 


Trust Charley Wachter to 
take care of Rotarians 
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SPEAKERS : your speeches. . 
Rates as low as $1.00 for half-hour ad- 

rs dress, depending on type of speech s 
wanted Information free. Strictly 

< confidential. Write! * 

FREE: Ten Rules for Public Speaking. © 

@ NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY = 

303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio a 


28.8 8.8.8) 8) 8) 8 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


We supply teachers for all types of posi- 
tions from nursery school to university. 


Henry D. Hughes, Manager, 25 East Jackson Blvd, Chicago, fil. 
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Left to right: Contributors Bent, Anderson, Huddleston, Blair-Fish, Sheba 


Chats on Contributors 


A; A Dark Age Ahead? To help civilization 
steer clear of so dismal a disaster, Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd will give the rest of his life— 
except two years reserved for exploration—to 
the cause of world peace, a solemn covenant he 
made with himself in the frigid solitude of the 
Antarctic. As almost every one knows, “Dick 
Byrd, Gallant Gentleman,” has flown over both 
of the earth's poles, has “hopped” the Atlantic, 
and has led two successful expeditions to the 
south polar continent. Underwood & Underwood 
Hundreds of decorations 
and citations from doz- 
ens of nations attest the 
world’s high regard for 
this contemporary scien- 
tic explorer, an honorary 
Rotarian. . . . Asa glee- 
ful smasher of idols does ' 
Silas Bent reveal himself — ‘ 

when he answers Yessir! R. E. Byrd 
to Should We Abolish Bridge? the question of 
this month’s debate. Famous in the writing craft 





for the qualitative and quantitative excellence of 
his literary output, and for his books, Ballyhoo, 
Voice of the Press, and Strange Bedfellows, is 
this three-time contributor to THe Rorarian. 

A champion of the cause of a good clean 
game of bridge is Clinton P. Anderson whose 
retort to the debate question 1s, No—Never! 
RoraRIAN readers will remember him as Presi- 
dent of Rotary International in 1932-33 and as 
present Chairman of the Rotary Foundation 
Trustees, Fellow townsmen in Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., know him as the operator of a large 
casualty insurance business. . . . The foremost 
specialist on solar radiation in the United States 
is Astrophysicist Charles G. Abbot, What's the 
Weather—Next Year? He is secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., and 
is the author of The Sun and the Welfare of 
Man and Great Inventions. 

> * 

Before he was 12, Robert Sparks Walker, 
Cold Stars that Fall in Winter, was writing 
articles and puzzles for farm papers. At 2! he 
became editor of the Southern Fruit Grower, a 
horticultural journal with an international cir- 
culation. Since then he has been free-lancing, 
and his nature writings, which have appeared in 
350 magazines and newspapers, have introduced 
thousands of people to the wonders of nature. 


Left to right: Contributors Walker, Carpenter, Brush, McKivergan, Head. j 








. . . Sisley Huddleston, Thrust and Pa 
Health, born in England, with American 
French connections, has spent most ol hi 
in France. On his “run” as Paris correspond 
for the Christian Science Monitor he ha 
tended almost every important political cont 
. « These 
centuries have not spent the charm of the Qu 
of Sheba. Count Byron de Prorok, Car:/ 
—Chicago of Antiquity, explorer-adventure: 
recently spent many months searching for 
or at least for a few knickknacks she may 
left behind, in Arabia and Africa. 

* * * 


ence in Europe since the War. . 


William Lyon Phelps is not—by a doz 
more earlier appearances—a new nai 
THE Rorartan, but the book review 
(called Book News and Views, for the no 
which “Billy” will continue to fill is new 
has been a fixture, and a brightly burnished 
at Yale University many years, and is a m 
of the Rotary Club of New Haven, Conn ; 
W. W. Blair-Fish, The Britain of the ! | 
lover, has been Secretary of Rotary Internat 
Association for Britain and Ireland sinc 
and is also editor of The Rotary Wheel 





the quarterly review, Service in Life and 
.. . Charles F. McKivergan, Armored 7 
in Business, has been pleased to see 36 | 
zines publish some 200 articles of his own 
ing. He is a graduate of Harvard Uni 
and lives in Providence, R. I. . . . Allison G 
Brush, There’s Romance in Extension, 0 
operates a canning company in Lau: 

is a Past President of the Laurel Rotary ‘ 
and was Governor of the 17th Rotary D 
...S. Sheba, A Japanese 


of Rotary, is Secretary of the District Gi 


in 1935-36. 


office in Japan. He once owned and pul 
four newspapers in Hawaii. He has t 
much in the United States as an officet 
Japanese Government and of the Japanese ‘ 
ber of Commerce. He is a member o 
Rotary Club of Tokyo. . . . Walter D. Head, 
Needed: a“Spare-Tire” Language, is head 
of the Montclair Academy, Montclair, N. J. 
was third Vice President of Rotary Internat 
in 1934-35 and is a member of the Rotary ‘ 
of Montclair. . . . Albert C. Carpenter 
describes his hobby, geology, in this mont 
Hobbyhorse Hitching Post, is a member ot 
Rotary Club of Ottawa, Kans. (Classification 
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Is Your Name Here? 


ELOW isa list of surnames of some of the most distinguished American families. Our research staff, over a period of years, 
has completed preparation of manuscripts dealing with the history of each of these families. If your name is listed, you 
should have a copy of your manuscript. You will find it not only of keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfaction to 


yourself and your kin. 
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Dogs vs. Darkness 


“The tragedy of losing one's eye- 
sight is still a tragedy, but in the 
past few years it has been im- 
measurably lightened by The Seeing 


Eye of Morriston, N.J.,"’says Henry 
Morton Robinson in THE RO- 
TARIAN for May. The seeing 


eye is a carefully trained German 
shepherd dog. Every Rotarian 
will want to read this human-in- 
terest story. 


Cooperatives? 
A Debate 


— from the pens of Toyohiko 
Kagawa, leader of the Consumer 
Cooperative Movement in Japan, 
and J. B. Matthews, managing editor 
of the Consumers’ Digest. Their 
views will help to clarify opinions 
much-discussed question: 


on a 
Should We Have Consumer Co- 
operatives? 


On Open- 
bindedness 


“The vast libraries of science are 
merely the records of open-minded- 
ness. The vast libraries of war and 
hate, murder and revolution, are the 
ghastly records of tight-mindedness 
. . . —a bit of philosophy from the 
article on Peace, War—and the 
Open Mind by A. E. Wiggam, 


author and lecturer. 
In Your May 
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Our Readers 
Open Forum 


Five Best Rotarian Stories 

Noticing 
2 of the March issue of 
pleased to submit herewith my choice of the five 


“Ex-Newspaperman’s” letter on page 


THe Rotarian, I am 


best ROTARIAN news stories for 1936. 


I nominate for first position the story in the 
silver anniversary edition, January, 1936, Our 
Magazine—Then and Now, by Chesley R. Perry 

Number 2—A Historian Looks at Rotary, by 
Mark Sullivan, in February. 


Number 3—Lawyers Simplifying the Law, by 
George W. Wickersham, in April. 

Number 4—High Tide at Atlantic City (story 
of the 1936 Convention), by Leland D. Case, in 
July 

Number 5—The affirmative of the debate College 
Athletics Overemphasized? by Warren Piper, in 


November. 


Story number 1, by Secretary Perry, is first- 
class news because it marks an epoch not only 
in the Rotary magazine, but in the entire 
Rotary movement. 


Sullivan's article in the February issue is most 
significant, because it proves conclusively that the 
epoch referred to by story number | was taken 
cognizance of by one of the leading contempo- 
rary historians of the day. 

Story 


to my 


by George W. Wickersham, 
effects of the 25-year 
The clean-up by the lawyers 


number 3, 
mind, marks the 
epoch of Rotary. 
is significant. 

Story great news story, as it 
international con- 
vention that Rotary has ever held. 

Story 


number 4 was a 


covered the most significant 


number 5, on college athletics, was most 


significant, because it crystallized the view of a 
great many parents on college athletics and was 
in keeping with the youth service motif of the 
Rotary movement. 

KARSTAEDT, 
District 13, Rotary International 


The Beloit Daily News 


entire 
CLINTON F. Past Governor 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


Beloit, Wisconsin 


Suggestion for Peace 


After quoting Rotary’s fourth object, Admiral 
Byrd says (Ils a Dark Age Ahead? March Ro- 
VARIAN), “To declare for peace is good. To 


work for it, of course, is better.” 


Unfortunately, opportunities to “declare” are 
more plentiful and more tempting than oppor- 
Disarmament seems almost 


whether 


tunities to “work.” 


unattainable and neutrality legislation, 

mandatory or discretionary, may do more harm 

than good. 
Should 


that is more 


not advocates select a project 


than 


peace 
attainable and less debatable 


either of these? I have a suggestion. 

The 
the 
pie diagram showing 


printed instruction sheet accompanying 


form for income tax return should carry a 


the ratio between pay- 
ments for wars, past 
and future, and other 


expenses of the Federal 
Local tax 
dia- 


Government. 
use such 
grams (right) to 
phasize the large pro- 
portion of our local 
property taxes devoted to schools and other uni- 
Is there any good 


officials 
em- 





versally approved objectives. 
reason why taxpayers should not be similarly 
informed when the shoe is on the other foot as 
in the case of the Federal budget? 

Since the job of the Collector of Internal 
Revenue is primarily to collect, he perhaps would 
not adopt this suggestion without a congressional 
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HOLLAND 


the land of windmills, quaint 
beauty and serene peace 
invites the Rotarians of the 
world to its hospitable shores 


either before or after the 


Nice Convention 





at Haarlem 


The 


“Amsterdam Gate” 


HE American Rotarian visiting 

Holland can obtain a greatly re- 
duced season ticket good on all the 
Railroads in Holland during eight 
days and on all ordinary trains for as 
little as fl. 11.25 (about $6.20) in the 
third, fl. 16.35 (about $9.00) in the 
second or fl. 21.40 (about $11.80) in 
the first class. Nothing cheaper on 
rails! 


Excellent hotels, the finest seaside re- 
sorts in Northern Europe, the love- 
liest lakes, the quaintest canals, the 
most modern and ancient architecture, 
museums housing priceless art treas- 
ures, enchanting scenery, costumes 
centuries old, market places whose at- 
mosphere puts the visitor back into 
eras of long ago they are all 
waiting to delight the American Ro- 
tarians and now, since the devaluation 
of the guilder, at a greatly reduced 
cost. 


For full information, booklets, maps, etc., 
address Transportation Committee, Ro- 
tary International, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


May and June are the best months 
of the year to visit Holland! 


The Netherlands Railways 


520 Chrysler Bldg., New York City 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Gulf Park 


COLLEGE BY-THE-SEA 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS 








93rd year. Noted for successful de velopment of 










MILITARY SCHOOL 
Junior College and High School 


ACCREDITED 2-year Junior College. Also boys mentally, physically and morally Fully 

3-year college preparatory course. Music, accredited. Small classes. High scholastic stand | 
art, speech and theater arts, home eco- ards. Modern buildings. $209,000 gymna- | 
nom secretarysbip. Park- like campus sium, indoor swimming pool. Every sport 

f semi-tropical beauty. Riding, salt water for the boy. Marksmanship. 96 acres 

sports. New fresh water pool. Dancing. Catalog. Write today for catalog. Address Col. a | 

3 Box R, Gulfport, Miss. A. M. Hitch, Superintendent, Box tk 


Richard G. Cox, Pres., 











LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


ST. CHARLES, MO. 


Successful PATTERNS FOR LIVING are 
being worked out and developed at 
Lindenwood. Write JOHN L. ROEMER, 
President, Box R037. 


GREENBRIER COLLEGE 


In Allegheny Mountains—Near White Sulphur 











Springs. Elevation 2300 Feet. 
For young women. Junior College and college pre- 
paratory. Graduates admitted to colleges or uni- 
versities accepting certificates. Founded 1812. Art, 
Music, Dramatic Art, Secretarial. Recreational and 
Social Activities. Modern fireproof dormitory. Flat 
rate $675. For catalog, address: French W. Thomp- 
son, D.D., Pres., Dept. S, Lewisburg, W. Va. 











47C, Boonviile, 





Missouri. 








HARRISBURG 


‘ > - 
ACADEMY 
Provides the best educational facilities for 
pupils of all ages. Graduates ir 3 
and universities Modert 
» new gym 

Moderate rates 
Junior College 
tr aining 

Arthur E. 





course in business 


Headmaster 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Brown, 








Box 120 
MILITARY 


ENTUCK INSTITUTE 


A School with a Winter Home in Florida 


Oldest ool in America. 
Fully or department. 


private military scl 
accredited Special ju 


Prepares for college or business 

Fall and spring sessions on beautiful estate 
near Louisville. Winter session in fine, modern buildings 
at Venice, Florida—‘‘in the land of perpetual sunshine."’ 


sports all year with 
address 


and water 
For catalogs, 


Box T, Lyndon, Ky. 


Boys enjoy healthful land 
no interruption to studies 
Col. Chas. B. Richmond, President, 








MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR 


(1845-1937) In the Heart of Texas 


Four-year fully aceredited college for women. Member 
National Association Schools of Music. Complete academic 
schedule offered (education, home economics, science, 
journalism), Superior FINE ARTS (music, art, dra- 
matics). Modern facilities, healthful climate, cosmopoli- 
tan student body. Low rates, large loan funds—ample 
——_— Summer om, a | A i — term, Sept. 13. 











High School and Junior College 


Every Boy Rides 


RO: F.C. 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 
COL. D.C. PEARSON, Superintenden 


Box ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 














te Dr. J. c. Hardy, A -M., L.D., Pres., Belton, Tex. 
Fully accredited two-year Junior College for 
women, emphasizing liberal arts. Transfer 
and terminal courses in music, art, expres- 
sion; teacher training, secretarial, physical 
education, home economics. Dramatics. 


Golf, riding. Pool. In healthful Piedmont section. 
Beautiful new buildings. 78th year. Endowed rate. 


log. 7 i 
Catalog Curtis Bishop, President 
Box B 


Danville, Va. 








BUSINESS AND 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


BRYANT COLLEGE, 


daughters of Ro- 
attend this beautifully lo- 
“ated college. Exceptional two-year 
degree courses in Business Admin- 
istration, Accounting, Finance, Sec- 
retarial Practice. Also l-yr. Secre- 
tarial. Effective placement. Gym- 
nasium. Dormitory. Friendly at- 
mosphere. 75th year. Catalog. 
President, Providence, R. 1. 


™ 

PACKARD SCHOOL 
rin 79th Year—Day and Evening Sessions 

Diploma courses: Secretarial and Gen- 
eral Business for High School grad- 
uates and College students. | 
Electives: Shorthand, Typewriting, 
2 Accounting, Psychology. Placement 
- service. For catalog write— 

Asst. Prin., 253 Lexington Avenue 

New York (at 35th St.), Tel. Cal. 5-8860 
Registered by New York State Regent: 


-NICHOLS- 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Only college or its kind. Outstanding 2-year courses for 
en in Business Administration and Executive Train- 





Many 
tarians 


sons and 























‘ng. Accounting, Marketing, Banking and Journalism. 
\lso l-yr, course for college graduates. Modern dor- 
mitories, Gymnasium, athletic fields for all sports. 
Campus life, Unexcelled country location. Catalog. 


James L. Conrad, Box 0, Dudley, Mass. — 


When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 








BLUE RIDGE ‘.'sovs | 
HENDERSONVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA | | 
A fully accredited preparatory school of high stand- | 


ards, aims and ideals for boys nine years and upward | 
Ideally located in picturesque, healthful Western North 


Carolina, twenty miles from Asheville Virtually tu- 
torial methods of instruction; supervised athletics 
Stress laid upon character development nstruction 
and practice in public speaking. Moderate fees. Sum- 


catalogue, address 


Box A, Hendersonvilie, N.C. 


mer Term or Camp For 


J. R. Sandifer, Headmaster, 











andolph- Macon, ACADEMY | 


Prepares for col 
sive study methods. in f buildings 
Supervised athletics. 

For catalog, address 


COL. JOHN C. BOGGS, Principal 


lege through 


Reasonable rates. 














Box O FRONT ROYAL, VA. 
> | vv e . Li 

’ NEAR KANSAS CITY 

57th year. High schoo! and two 

years regular college work. Accredited 

—high scholastic standards. All sports. 

Indoor swimming pool, gym, stadium 

Music, debating, dramatics. Non-mil- 

itary Summerschool. Friendly Spirtt. Faculty 

interest in Rotary Write for Catalog. cei. s 

y Setiers, 647 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo 











An Endowed 
School 
for Boys 
Peddie reparing be o 
of 3le bor | ed ir i rs 
entered college has Y Prit DD 
Harvard, Brov ( Pennsylva M 
stitute of Te y i n 
buildings N Prin Ss ‘ y 
younger " \ r om ’ 
course Ss lon ‘anh vear ( i 
Wilbour E. Saunders, Headmaster 
Box 4C Hightstown, N. J. 
Boys’ military preparatory, ages {2 
Ideal lox at tT full i] re | A 1 
vidual instruction od 
includes dress uniform Write for catal 


RISHER, HEADMASTER 
Bamberg, S. C 


COLONEL JAS. F 
Lock drawer G, 











BORDENTOWN 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 





Graduates in 50 colleges Individual atten 

tion Experienced faculty College 

ratory, Business and Gen l Irses Al 

Junior Scho Accredited. Modern fa 

ties Home-like envy nmer Spor for 

all. Near Trenton. Write REGISTRAR Founded 
Box 354, 188 


for catalog. Bordentown, N. J. 





Ten nesseeMilitary|nstitute 


Trains leaders; 
business. Accredited. 


prepares for college or for 
National patronage 


Superior faculty ‘nspires boys to best « 

fort. 100 acres, golf course, | l In 
healthful highlands Moderate rates 
Monthly payment optional Est 1874 
Catalog. Col. C. R. Endsley, Box 18, 


Sweetwater, Tenn. 


Oxford | Academy 

















From Texas t New 
come to obtain the specia 
Oxford preparati« ” ead 
Each student a class Aw 
ac € Teaches stud 
Develoy racter, initiat 
where t fa Aiso Lower Sct 
pa s i 
wate sports t “ 
4 
Dr. J. M. Weidherg 
Box A-95 Pleasantv N 4 
Since’ 1885 For Boys 
caine teste TENNESSEE 
Junior School y i ( luate 
Limi 20 , 
Grade 7-8 Grade 10-11 ( , 
$450.00 $ 
Also Summer School 
Address R. KENNETH MORGAN, JR., Headmaster 
‘Where Boys Are Taught to Find Themselves 
Philade : elect group of fram. tae tant 
families ( average 38 I lea 
how to stud 12 f last year's graduate 
brary} Wide ariety 
Ex t 
! 450 Mod a te 
M.A., Headmaster 





Pennsburg, Pa 











BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 


SCHOOLS 





NCSI WEST INSTITUTE 


» Offering thorough course in clini- 
:* cal laboratory technique, including 
: Basal Metabolism, in 9 months. 
Also X-Ray and Physiotherapy 
in 3 months. Unusually high 
graduate placement. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. 
3428 E. Lake St. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 










A PROFESSION FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 








-STATE COLLEGE 


B. S. DEGREE in 2 World fa 
mous for technical 2-year courses in 
Civil, Electrical 
cal, Radio, Aeronautical Engineerin 
Business Administration and Accounting Those 
lack high school may make up work Short diploma 
courses in Surveying (36 weeks), Drafting (36 weeks 

Low tuition Low living costs Students from every 


Mechanical, Chemi 


who 


state and many foreign countries 54th year Enter 
Sept., Jan., March and June Write for Catalog 
_ 2847 College Ave., Angola, Ind. 

(Continued on Column One, next page) 
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EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











BANCROFT SCHOOL 


Year round home with scientific care 
and modern educational program for 
retarded or unsocial children. (54th 
year.) Fees include summer camp on 
Maine Coast. Write for free booklet 
“pO YOU KNOW YOUR CHILD?” 
E. A. Farrington, M.D., J. C. Cooley, Box 375 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 


THE GROVE SCHOOL 


Madison, Conn. 
for character development—all types of be- 
havior difficulties—complete schooling from 
nursery through high school—beautiful home 
atmosphere —a progressive country boarding 
school 

















JESS PERLMAN, Director. 








THE TUTORING SCHOOL 


74 East 55th St. 
New York 


Pursuing a well defined plan of courses, this schol 
provides exclusively individual programs for each 
student Visiting tutors available 


Catalog on request Tel. Wi. 2-8198 














SUMMER CAMPS 
FOR GIRLS 











CAMP ARBUTUS Gaus 


One-half mile shore on inland lake 
near Grand Traverse Bay, Michigan. 
23d season. All camp sports. Trips 
by land and water. Branch pioneer 
camps. Separate junior group. Mod- 
erate fee. For information write 


Edith M. Steere, 2461 Packard Rd., Ann Arbor, Mich. 














FOR BOYS 


(amp flighland Lake 


America’s Premier Camp 
Most beautifully environed, superbly 
equipped, for boys 7 to 18. On crest 
of Blue Ridge Mts,, 2300 ft. elevation. 
“Land of the Sky"’ near Hendersonville, 


a. 











——— os 


Thru elective courses every boy bullds 
a healthy body and earns certificate or 
diploma and Eagle decoration for pro 
ficiency in academic subjects, land or 
lake sports. 

Write for fully dlustrated booklet. 


Address COL. 1.€. WOODWARD, Pres., College Park, Ga. 








ssusure _~"" 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT *UM™MEF 


The summer of a lifetime for 120 boys 
8 to 18! Naval camp, July 5 to August 30 
Sailing, navigation, cruises, land sports 
75 miles from New York City, Rate in 
cludes uniform, Tutoring available 





















Rear Admiral S. S. Rebison, U.S.N 
(Retired), Supt. Catalog. Box 
T. Toms River, New Jersey. 















jm POWNAL, 

VERMONT 

or AA v8, 6-19. 40 miles from Albany. Varied pro- 
gram of activity Trips. Riding. Trained staff. Physician 
Complete equipment del 50 a week. be Season. Catalog 


Herbert Lorenz; Direct 424, Benn'ngton, Vt. 
Affiliated “wth C ‘amp We oodl and, ‘Londonde Try. Vt., for eiris 


FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


LAKE GREELEY CAMPS 


Atop the Pocono Mountains of Penna. 


SKYLAND for Girls * SHOHOLA for Boys 


Nationally patronized camps with purposeful program 
for Christians 6 to 17. Strong council. Ca mine 2000 
ft. in pines. 500 acre camp ground. N. Y. C. 2 hrs. 
Phila. 3 hre. Moderate tuition covers daily riding, 
trips, crafts, etc. Special rate for Jrs. Booklet: 


c. AH i, 7205 G1 d Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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action. Even if we assume that it would be 
necessary to carry a campaign to Congress, isn’t 
it good tactics to select a minor objective which 
is unquestionably a step in the right direction and 
which can be attained? 

Agitation for this form of publicity on war ex- 
It is difh- 
cult to see how members of Congress or even the 


pense would be educational in itself. 


big army and big navy people could openly op- 
pose a plan for merely giving material informa- 
tion to taxpayers. 

And the article Ledger of Mars, by Henry 
Morton Robinson, in 1936, 
number shows that there is dynamite in the 


your November, 


information. 
HerBeERT Bess, Attorney 
Harris, Reinhardt & Bebb 
Chicago, Illinois 


Weather—Much to Be Learned 


The article by Dr. (¢ 
weather forecasting (March Rorarian) is inter- 


Abbot on long-range 


esting, especially since I have followed Dr. Ab- 
bot’s work for several years. 

The science of long-range weather forecast- 
ing is still in a formative stage, and while men 
have made a beginning in the investigations and 
have reached some general conclusions, it can 
hardly be called an exact science. Much is yet 
to be learned before it will have much practical 
value. The percentage of verification is too low 
on long-range weather forecasts for an agency 
to go before the public with them. 

Why don’t you publish an article on the work 
of the Meteorological Services and tell about 
the work they successfully carry on? Such sub- 
jects as Weather Records, Watching the Weather 
fhove, Making the Safe for Flying, 
The Weather Bureau and the Floods, How 
Weather Forecasts Are Made, Weather Records 
in Disputes and Litigation, and many others 
could be handled in an article. 

T. G. SHipMAN, Rotartan 

Associate Meteorologist, U. S. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture Weather Bureau 
Davenport, Iowa 


elirways 


‘Spare-Tire’ Language, Harmony 


The article Needed: A 
in THe Rotarian for March is another helpful 


“Spare-Tire” Language 


contribution toward bringing about universal 
communication. 

The value of a language that all mankind 
would know and could use need not be argued. 
How to find or develop such language and have 
it accepted, adopted, and used is a live question 
long before mankind. 

I have no purpose to select from among the 
many past suggestions which Author Walter 
Head has indicated have been made by various 
thinkers. I do, however, wish to call attention 
to one feature to which few if any of the pro- 
ponents of a world language have given serious 
attention. 

Apparently in the discussion of universal com- 
munication, the champions have had in mind 
oral communication or the spoken word rather 
than the written language. This may be in- 
ferred by the paucity or lack of consideration 
of the manner of graphic representation of the 
sounds of a world language 

Along with the extensive and intensive con- 
sideration of a means of world-wide communi- 
cation among men which Rotarian Head notes 
is now so thorough, should go a practical factor 
quite as important. This is a matter of how to 
express, write, print, paint, stamp, stain, cut, 
carve, letter, mark, or engrave the signs, char- 
acters, letters, or symbols so as to convey to all 
who use or see them | Continued on page 48) 
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e efficiency 


Guard Files , 


| Increase 
yn 


0 by using 
HE 





MODERNIZE 


YOUR OFFICE 
TO INCREASE 


YOUR PROFITS 


Replace out-of-date filing equip- 
ment and methods which cause 
errors, delays and increase costs 
with modern Tri-Guard files. 
Their advantages include 
greater accuracy, quick filing, 
fast finding, improved efficiency ’ 
with less work and expense. 
No item of office equipment 
offers greater possibilities for 
real economy than a good 
filing system. 


There is a Globe-Wernicke 
dealer in almost every city who 
will gladly demonstrate Tri- 
Guard files and our Safeguard 
filing plan without cost or 
obligation. 


Write for a free copy of ‘Speed 
Up Filing and Finding,’’ which 
illustrates and describes the 
safest, simplest, easiest, and best 
filing equipment and methods. 





Left: In the Tri- 
Guard file, each 
~?z guide slides on three 
: rods — one at the 
bottom and one on 
each side of the 
i drawer. ) 




















A 

4 

race 
Right: Top rods act coe) ae, ; 
as “sway-check.” / | j 4 
Guides are kept up- f ' i 
right without com- f fe) 


pression and index, 
as well as support 
contents of drawer. 








Globe-Wernicke 


oe 
Ey oe vcinneti, Obie Ze : 
(es) J melaaiet 
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